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AGRICULTURAL. 


Cpmposting Manure in Winte-. 


The greater portion of the stable manure 
made on farms eccumniates durir g the win- 
ter eeaecn, at which time stock is housed, 
end its solid and | quid excrement can more 
readily be saved than during the summer. 
The winter-made manure js also richer in all 
the elements of plant food, for stock is usu- 
ally grained atthis season, while grain is 
rarely fed to animals at pasture. But, as 
usually handicd, drawn fresh and mixed 
with straw in the early spring, and plowed 
under, this manure does not do talft the 
good it should. In the first place, the ex- 
crement has to ferment before the fertility 
it contains Is made avaliable. If plowed 
under in «pring, it often happens that the 
rains which fall afterwards do not wet 
down to the manare lying at the bottom of 
the furrow, where it remains during the 
searon, drying the soll above it, and doing 
more harm than good to the crop. 

With eome care in making a compost 
heap and protecting it against extremes of 
molstare oc dryness,coarse manures may be 
fitted for immediate efficiency in winter, so 
that when used the fcllowing «pring they 
will be equal to the concentrated nitr: g:- 
nous fertil zars that are always bigh priced 
but are ecessary for growing good early 
crops. To do this with least loss some 
saperphosphate of lime or else some potash 
salts should be mixed with the manure as it 
ferments,and some fine earth also ba spread 
over the top of the hesp We have seen 
both horse and hen manare rotted down toa 
fine powderin this way, and a teaspoon- 
ful mixed with the eoil in the hill would 
give the young plants a start that insured 
their euperiority all the season alterward. 
In most cases manure applied ins pring does 
not do the crop much good until hot weather 
comer, and then for the remainder of the 
season it evpplies ap excess of nitrcgen 
that is washed away and wasiei by the 
melti: g snows and rains of winter. There- 
fore the manure used does not do half the 
good it should. 

Where finely rotted compost can be had it 
should be applied as top dressing after 
plowing and covering as nearly as possible 
the whole surface. This will give enough 
where the seed germinates,.to act aga sta ter 
forthe pant jast as it germinates. This 
gives it v gorous growth, and ite roots will 
push ont and reach other spots over which 
some of the fertil zer has fallen. ‘The fer- 
tilizer does more good than can the 
small amount of plant food that It con- 


tains. The fermented excrement is 
so rich in elements of fertility that it 
helps to release fertility in the soll it 


comes in contact with. If it has organic 
matter, it seta that also to fermenting a’ d 
tLus releasing more plant food. If the 
crop has had this early start, its roots will 
by midsommer_bave | pread all through the 
soll, taking up plant food so fast asthe soll 
releases it. in this way the crop will meke 
a stcady, uniform growth throvgh the whole 
season, which is much better, especially for 
the corn crop, than to haye the plants 
weakly early in the seagon, and then try to 
makeup by a spurt of growth after mid- 
summer. 

To make the best fine compost the excre- 
ment of stock should be saved entirely free 
from mixture with straw or other coarse 
material. It will be far less likely to fire- 
fang, and it is also difficult where straw has 
been used In compost to have every particle 
fermented. Thisisa point for those who 
wish to drill composted fertil zer with the 
seed of grain. We have seen such compost 
used with extraordinary results on : pring- 
sown oats and barley. If pho:phate and 
potash salts have been used in making the 
compoet, and it has been sifted so as to re- 
move all c arse lamps, it can be drilled 
quite as wellas the mineral fertilizer, and 
itiseven a better stimalus to the early 
growth of the grain. 

It is wellknown that the soil in early 
spring is always washed bare of available 
plant food, though it is then that the ger- 











minatir g grain most needs it. The result is | but have not much sym; athy for those who | yard usually puts him all right again. The 


that all early-planted crops make a} firet a) 
slow and stunted growth, unless they are | 
supplied with some available nitrogenous | 
fertilizer. Bat this costs more money than | 
ean beafforded for ordinary farm crops. | 
It is what the market gardener does, and 

enables him to grow two and sometimes 

three crops the same season from his land. 

Bat nitrogenous fertility isso much dearer 

in concentrated form that farmers cannct 

afford to buy it. Bay Dy composting all 

their winter-made manure and addirg the 

mineral fertilizers needed they can havea 

fertilizer as gocd as avy they can buy. 

When farmers learn to make stable! 
manure available by compostirg it through 
the winter, one good effect will be to incite 
them to feed better so as to have richer 
manure to begin with. All know that the) 
excrement from grain-fed animals heats 
very rapidly, and if care is taken to prevent 
waste of ammonia, the result is a great deal 
richer fertilizer than can be made without 
the grain. The benefit from linseed meal 
and cottor-seed meal is greater than from 
grain. Each of these is worth as a fertilizer 
nearly as much as its price in the market, 
and if the purpose of the feedirg is to make 
manure that can be fermented and made 
available for early spring use, we think that 
the small amount that it is safe to fad 
stock of these rich foods retarns more than 
its cost in the increased value of the manure 
pile. One of the chief difficulties with most 
farmers in making their wipte:-made ma- 
nare do what it should, is that it was made 
with too little nitrogen in it at first, and 
this makes it take longer to put it into th 
best condition for use. By con posting ma- 
nore there is als» opportanity for profitable 
work on thefarm ata time of year when 
there is not much chance for the farmer to 
do anything that will save or carn him any- 
thing. ifhe can prevent tne necessity of 
buying fertil'zars in spring, and at the:ame | 
time get better resuits from those he is able 
to compost at home, it will be a better | 
paying job than he could get at anything) 
else on the farm. 





Dairy Notes. 


When we have buat little of anything to) 
sell we do not care to spend much time in| 
finding a market for it, especially if we are 
not sure itisas good as or a little better ' 
than anything of the gort our neighbors | 
have to sell. When we made a few pounds 
of butter a week morethan we needed for 
home use, we either found a private cus. | 
tomer for it or sold it at the corner store and | 
accepted their price. Bat when we hada} 
hundred pounds a week to dispose of we| 
took some pains to find a better market, and | 
then to convince the buyers that we had a| 
product that would be worth more the sea- 
son through, because cf the good stock and 
good feed from which it was made, and its 
apiform quality every week. 

Now the corner store is nota butter mar- 
ket, even if they are willing tu exchange | 
other groceries for it, and the sooner those 
who can make a good article stop offering it 
there for sale in com patition with anything 
and everything that can be churned out of 
cream, the better it willbe for them and 
for all others whe can produce good butter. 

Naturally the country storekeeper fee's 
that he must buy of every butter maker at 
one price, as he sells to each one his other 
goods at the eame price, but itis discourag- 
to those who make a prime article to find 
that their extra care and pains do not 
yield an adequate retarn. It is really offer- | 
ing a premium for careless and slovenly 
methods. 


Ose who can capture the first prizo ata 
State Fair two years in succession may be 
considered to have avery good method, if 
not the very best, and, therefore, for the 
benefit of our readers, we take the following 
as we find it in Hoard’s Dairyman, without 
note or comment, as we cannot condense it 
or add anything to make it plainer to those 
who desire to learn. 

J. J. Lorenizen of Albert Lea was the 
creameryman who took first prize last year 
and this at the Minnezota State Fair on but- 
ter. In the following he tells how he han 
died the milk and made the butter: 

“ The milk was received in fairly good 
condition, separated at 72° F., about 10 
per cent. home-made starter added, cooled 
to 64° F. immediately, and when the 
cream commenced to turn sour it was 
cooled to 58° F, and when it had thick 
ened so it had a smooth appearance it 
was cooled still more in the same way,by add- 
irg les to the water surrounding the cream, 
ard in the morning thecream was at a tem- 
perature of 54° F. and was churned 
at that temperature, washed once, about one 
ounce of salt added, worked about half and 
left for 15 minutes, and then finished. | 
This butter had a genuine butter flavor with 
a good grain and body, with the prcper| 
amount of salt and clear color of the right 
shade, sweet and clean to the taste. It was) 
sweet and clean, because the creamery it 
was made in was 80. 

** It seems that most markets are demand- | 
ing butter like that which Mr. Lorentzen | 
maker, and such batter can only be made in| 
clean, sweet creameries.’”’ 


That some dair;men believe as we do, | 
that the condensed milk factories, or oon. | 
den: aries, as they are called, are likely 10| 
make good markets for their milk, is proven | 
by the fact that the farmers in Chenango) 
County, N. Y., are reported to have hada| 
sort of free fight at the door to see which | 
should first get in and register their names 
for the sale of their winter’s supply of| 
milk. Itisallrighttobeon band when a| 
good thing is to be given out, and to be in- 
terested in the dairy business, or whatever | 
one may be engaged in, but it shonid be) 
done decently and in good order, and if all 
cannot be dealt with at one condensary, | 
o hers should be started. Weare sorry for | 


only had their clothi: g torn in the row. 


We notice a report in the Dairyman that | 


Prof. Hunt of the Ohio Dairy School has 
learned by experiments that the first few 
streame of miik drawn from the cows, if 
kept separate from the rest, is soon sor- 
sessed of an offensive, putrid odor, and that 
it contains alarge number of putrefactive 
bacterie. We remember that_a half cent- 
ary ago it was ihe custom with many good 
farmers to start a good stream from each 
teat by milking it on the barn floor cr 
ground before putting the mi/kpail in place. 
They were more particalar about this when 
the cows were in the stable than when in 
the pasture. They knew nothing then abont 
bacteria, but they did know that the 
milk passage was often obstructed by 


| pens are about 10 by 10 feet : quare, and 
| eight to nine p'gs are keptina pen; under 
this treatment they are expected to have a 
dressed weight of about 200 ponnds each at 
e git months old, and to be in good condi- 
tlen to sell as “ bacon” hogs at the top 
prices. We do not know how many are 
fattened in a season, as they are sent off 
whenever a ca load nearly aniform are 
thought to be ready. 

The same factory put in a batter plant 
last year and made butter from Nov. 1 to 
May 1, an arrangement which was very sat- 
isfactory to its patrons. The cost of matk- 
ing and handling the batter was 34 cents a 
pousd, while the superintendent receives 
$1.85 per handred pounds for makirg the 
cheese, besides retaining the whey. This 


through the open ditch into which the tile 





carries it. 


cultivated with ordinary faim crops, but be 
reserved for these which require mucky 
soilto do their bes’. If grain is sownit 
will probably make a rank growth of straw, 
which, lacking mineral! fertility, will not be 
able to sustain its own weight. The grain 
crop will probably :u t, and both that ard 
the straw will prove a failare. But a 
drained muck ted fertilized with potash 
and phcspbate makes a first-rate place 
for celery, for cabvage. and for corn. 
These can be better grown on the drained 
muck bed than on uplands fertilized with 


all mucky so.ls are deficient in potash. They 
are the remains of vegetation that has very 





After the swamp Is drained, it shonld be) 


the swamp muck spread overthem. Almost. 
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particles of filth and dust gathered ip 
the stable, pasture or readway. Even the 
use of this first milk to wash the teats In 
was not as filthy a practice as putting it 


| into the pail, if care was taken to dry the 


teats before beginnirg milking, and it had 
this additional recommendation, that the 
warm milk softened the outer skin, and was 
to some extent a preventive of chaypping of 
the teats, which sometimes prevailed when 
the cows were exposed in the yard for some 
hours every day in the winter. Many ar 
old-fashioned custom, for which no gooe 
reason could have been given by those who 
followed it, bas been proven since by scien- 
tific research to Lave been wis: ly founded. 


Here are a few figures from Hoard’s 
Dairyman, which we think are correct: 

“ A cow that produces 2325 quarts yields 
within a fraction cf 5000 pounds. A good 
cow should produce 5000 pounds ef 3.75 
tofour per cent. milx. At three cents a 
quart the cash value of 5000 pounds of milk 
ia $6975. With good farm management 
such cows should be kept for $49, which 
leaves a profit above the cost of feed of 
$2975. Thelabor cost should not exceed 
one good man to 15 cows.” 

The labor cost should be much less than 
that, for, if any one would mlik balf those 
cows, we would work as many hours for 
him, and have much ‘pare time left after 


| taking all the other care of them, includirg 


groomirg them every day and putting the 


|;milk in cans, beside cleansing the cans. 


Some men would milk 15 cows, but we think 
most men get too tired to milk clean and 
rapidly after they have milked eight or 10 
{t also makes the milking time too long, ar 
each man should wash and thoroughly wipe 
dry the udder and teats of his cows. 


A Canadian cheese factory which makes 
from 120 to 140 tons of cheese in a season 
utilizes ali their whey In growi:g and fat- 
tening hoger, of which they keep about 400 
daring the busy season. This prevents 
what is one cause of trouble at some chesse 
factorier, sending home sour whey in the 
milk cans, which taints the next day’s milk 
The piggery is situated at a distance of 600 
to 700 feet from the factory, and kept as 
clean as possible, that it may not give off 
offensive odors to taint the milk. 

No particular breed of hogs is adhered to, 
but nearly all established breeds and good 
cross breeds are taken ifthrifty. The whey 
is g ven three timesa cay as drink, while 
sweet, and twice a day they are fed upon a 
m!xture of 1500 pounds of bran toa ton of 
pea chcep, or ooarse-ground peas. This 
stands in whey about three hours before it 
is fed ont. Each hog gats from one-half to 
three qaarters of a pound of this ata feed. 
If any seem to be getting too fat, they are 
separated from the others and turned 
into a yard where they can take more ex- 
ercise, and are fed a smaller allowance. 


| the three farmers who were badly injared, | lf one gets off his feed a few days in the 


factory is one which has a high reputation 
for the quality of the goods sent out. 





Some years ago we expressed our belief 
that when exporters got courage to buy the 
highest grades of American butter, and 
ship it to England, we should hava larger 
trade there and a better reputation than we 
could get while they sent only third rate. 
imitation and ladle-packed butter, which 
| could be bought cheap at euch times as the 
|marxet waa overstocked with low-grade 

goods. Perhaps the efforts of Secretary of 
| Agriculture Wilson have had much infiu- 
| ence in this matter, but some of theshippers 
| bave he p3d him, and oar exports are in- 





cr asing, while it is now r ported that Amer- 


ican butter sells at bigher prices in London 
| than the best Danish or any other grade. 





Uaderdraining Muck Swamp. 
sao p of rich black mack than to draw it 
| out, season it a year or two by exposure to 
freezing, and then spread it on uplands. No 
doubt there are places where this plan may 
pay, but itis not economy. The black muck 
ig probably not nearly #80 rich in fer- 


tilizing material as is supposed, and 
so much handling of it as is re- 
quired to draw it in its raw state, 


season it and then handle it again to 
apply it, very rarely pays. The better way 
is to make underdrains through the swamp, 
p ssibly ifthereis a great deal of water 
leading all these drains into an open ditch, 
which should havea growth of sod on its 
sides as early as possible. In two or three 
years frost will penetrate to the depth of 
two feet or more in the pliable muck, and 
the eurface if left bare through winter cap 
easily be cultivated un il itis as mellow as 
an ash hef p. 

Usually these muck swamps are under- 
laid with a clay subsoil. ‘That is a good 
sign, for it means that less of the fertility 
has been washed away and lost. In all 
cases the drains should be put down deep 
enough to reach the clay, and some gravel 
should be pat over the joints of the tile, so 
as to not only keep the clay from stopping 
the water from entering, but also to pre- 
veot the fine black mould from above from 
sifting into the tile. Sometimes when we 
get down to the clay springs of water will 
purst forth. Where a spring is found, 
much care will be required in laying 
the tiie, as there will be a great 
deal of sand orovght up by the water, 
and this is likely to get into and choke the 
tile. The best way probably is to leave an 
opening here in the drain aod make a small 
pond there with the spring of water in the 
centre. It is slow, dirty work dredging out 
each a pond so as to have the water rise up 
from a lower depth than the drain. 1t will 
require attention every year to keep this 
hole from filling ap. But such a spring once 
found will farnish water at any time 





phospbate and potash applied to mucky 
soils makes them almost as rich as fer- 
mented cow manure. In time the muck bed 
will waste away by exposure to the alr, and 
for this reason it should every few years grow 
a crop of clover to renew the vegetable mat- 
ter it bas lost. 
the soil is still black with the remains of 
old vegetation to plow under a clover growth, 
bat the clover is far more nitrogenous than 
any vegetable matter this soil ever produced 
before, and it also contains a greater amuunt 
of mineral fertility. So there is probably 
no way of making clover produce a better 
jeffect than by growing it on soil which is 
apparently slready fall of vegetable matier. 
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Making Fertilizers Pay. 


Every farmer who buys fertilizers desires | 
There is a far better way to make use of a to get as largearetaurn from them as pos- 


sible, and as quickly as possible. He is only 
| Indirectly concerned to have the fertilizer 
increase soll fertility, though if he can do 
this without decreasing present profits, as 


he can by sowing clover seed with every | 
| fertilized crop, he wiil be glad for this also. | 


| Whathe most wants is to get the money 
quickly for all the fertilizers he has 


purchased, and so get his money again | 


| to reinvest another season. The fertilizer, 
to be most effective, should be drilled with 
| the seed so as to be rea’y when the latter 
| germinates to begin to aid the growth of the 
p’aut. It is important that the fertilizer 
should be dry and fine, so that it can be 
drilled evenly. If one of the tuabes of 
the drill is clogged so that the fer- 
tilizer does not distribute, the plants 
in ttat row will not only seem to be, but 
will be poorer than they would if no fertil- 
izer bad been used in the adjoining rows. 
The reason is obvious. Close as are the 
rows in drilled grain, it is easy for thos 
fe tilizad to extend their roo:s into those of 
adjoining rows, and thas rob them of their 
fair stare of the plant food in all the soil. 
Itismach the same ae tryirg to starta 
younz tree in an old orchard, where all the 
land has already been filled with roots. 

Bat there is one thing that we think 
should always be done where phosphate is 
drilled, and that is some time after to top- 
dress the surface with salt. This is much 
better than mixing salt with phosphate, for 
as both have a strong affinity for water, their 
combination sets up sach chemival union as 
to absorb moisture wherever it can be found: 
making the mineral sticky and hard 
to drill. Bat by topdressing with salt 
as the latter goes down into the soil 
it liberates hydrcchloric acid, and thus 
holds the phosphate in soluble condition 
much longer thao it otherwise would be. 
There is a waste in applying salt to winter 
grain in the fall, as it liberates fertility that 
cannot then all be used, and mach of which 





is washed away by winter rains and the 


lt may seem needless where | 





melting of snows. There is time enough to 
do this for winter grain the followirg 
spring. After we learned this fact we 
were able to largely increase the wheat crop 
by sowing salt over itin spring, sometimes 
harrowing the surface after doing s0.to give 
the grain a more vigorous growth. 

When we drilled phosphate with ‘pring 
grain we osaally followed a few days after, 
sowing salt at the rate of two buchels per 
acre. This always made the phosphate 
more é€ffective, made a bright, clean straw 
and head well filled with plump grain. This 
is an especially important matter in grow- 
ing barley, as it is oaly that which is stand- 
ard weight than can be used for maltirg. 
While the salt is not itself a fertilizer, itisa 
valuable supplement wherever any kind of 
fertilizer has been used. ‘Two bushels of 
fine salt can be distribated sothat some of 
it will be found on every six inches square 
of ground. it isso hard onthe hands that 


leather (gloves ehould always be used in| 


sowing it. 

Even where by these means the present 
effectiveness of fertil:zers has been doubled, 
some of it will remain forfuture use, espe- 
cally if clover seed has been sown. Bat 
on all fields that have long been fertil!zed 
with mineral manures, there are reserves 
that have become inert and that have accu- 
mulated from year to year. It is on 
such land that stable manure, itself 
not rich in mineral fertility, often pro- 
daces oestonishing results. If there 
is reverted pho:phate or potash in 
the soil, contact with rich stable manure 
will make it effective. Hence the ro‘ation 
pulley of market gardeners,who use every 


year encugh manure of some kind to make | 


their land almost surfeited with fertility 

They fertil'za one year with stable manure, 
another year with large amounts of phor- 
phate or potash, and sometimes with some 
substance tl at helps to make the goil light 
and porour. Thus keepirg their land 
a ways full of plantifocd, they cnly r quire 
to use the means for| making every kind of 
fertilizer more effective. 


Sticking to Ore Breed. 

There is sense, in the advice of an cld 
| stock breeder to etick to one breed. At 
| first I was inelined to disagree with him, for 
/on my own farm I Lave several breeds of 
both cows and swine. [ have always be- 
lieved thet a little diversity in farming 
‘always paid the beset in the end. If the 
| market happened to:demand one particular 
| kind of breed, 1 stood a better show of suit- 
|ing it with several breeds than if I kept 
only one. 
| But diversity has its danger. This is 
especially noticeable in breeding animal>. 
My attention was called to this recenily 
by a man who never succeeded well in 
anything he undertook. He went into 
swine breeding. The first year he was in 
| love with the Berksbire pig, and he raised 
| some fine animals, and, as 1 thought, stood 
‘a fair chance to make some money. But 
|@ neighbor induced him to try a Chester 
| White, ard before another season he was 





little mineral matter in it. A dressing of | breeding\his whole herd with the idea that 


| the Berkshires were secondary to the Che:- 
|ter Whiter. Then came a year of popu- 
| larity for the:Poland Chinae, and then the 
Jersey Red. Today hie animals area mixt- 
/are of everything. The breed is hard to 
detine. 
| That scrt of breeding doesn’t pay. It is 
better to stick to one breed continuousiy 
| than to attem pt te cross them at that rate. 
Unless one can keep eaeh breed entirely 
separate itis more satisfactory to stick io 
one breed, and keep that up to a high stand- 
ard. By sticking to one breed one svon 
learns the special needs and requirements 
of the animals, and it is possible to improve 
|upon them continually. The majority of 
farmers have no time to study the needs of 
half a d« zen breeds unless for experimental 
work. 

This does not mean inbreeding. O76 
must keep up the standsrd of the herd by 
introducing new blood every year. Bat let 
that new blood be of the same kind of 
‘breed. That is the very simple secret. 
Breed in line every day and all the time. 

WILLIAM Conway, 

Indiana. 





Business Side of Agriculture. 


We give the following extracts from J. 
H. Hale’s talk on ‘ The Basiness Side of 
Agricuitare,” before the Massachusetts 
| Board of Agriculture at Amherst, Dec. 7, 
| 1898, The farmer per force of circumstanees 
is necessarily capitalist, business man and 
|Jaborer, but far too often forgets that 
| he is anything but a laborer, and so misses 
| greatest opportunities for business suc- 
|}cess which come to those who think, 
| plan and act from the results of one’s 
/Own and other’s experiences. He should 
think and hustle, sell mind as well as mus- 
| cle. In the ordinary small matters of the 
farm it is not essential to figure labor cost, 
| bat in the commercial crops of the farm, all 
labor should be counted at cost value, and 
at least five per cent. be added before the 
labor can be counted profitable. 

Manufacturers stick close toa few special- 
ties, and if there are many damaged goods 
in their ouiput they quickly hunt for the 
remedy, as this class of goods must always 
be sold below cost. Too many farmers 
products are low grade or “ damaged 
goods.”’ 

A farmer must be a readjuster, both 
in methods and productions. Lands that 
are vot producing some crop of value for 
commercial purposes should be made to 
produce green crops for soil enrichment. 

There isa terrible waste of nitrogen go- 
ing on by the tobacco farmera of the Con- 


' necticut Valley, by leavirg their lands bare 


after the orcp is cff in the fall. All such 
lands should have a fall covering of clover, 
or some similar crop. While himself a 
thorough believer in the liberal use of com- 





mereial fertilizers, Mr. Hale sayr, farmers 





| are buying tco much fertil zer, considering 


the waste that ie going on, the lack of thor- 
ough tillage and green maturing. A more 
liberal planting of the clovers, cow peas, 
soja beans and vetches wil! enrich both the 
farm and farmer. 

Too many products of the farm are sold 
* dirt cheap ” through Jack of cleanliness in 
preparation and tastefulness of display in 
placing them on the market. The re-sorting 
of some farm products by city desiers, 
whereby more than 25 per cent. cf the bulk 
had been rejected, resulted in increased net 
returns of more than 30 per cent. 

The codling moth has done greater injury 
to the fruit crops of Massachusetts than the 
San Jose scale ever would, and the bogr, 
fungus, etc ,show that naiure has no use for 
alazy man. Too many people are looking 
tothe experiment station, Providence and 
the law to help make their agriculiure profit- 
able. 

it is hightime the farmers of Massa- 
| chusetts were taking a hand jn trolley-car 
| legislature, and arranging for the transpor- 
| tation of certain class of farm products and 
other l'ght freight and ¢xpress matter 
| through these new methods of tran: porta- 
| tion. 

In relation to the farmers’ fruit and veg- 
etable gardens, there were some farmers 
| who did not know the taste of many va- 

rieties of vi gatables, and that anacre dc- 
voted to production of fruits and v: getabies 
in variety for home supply only would 
gieege be the most profitable acre on the 
arm. 


—.———_- - es 
Farmers’ Meeting. 


The public winter meeting of the Massa- 
chusetts State Board of Agricultare, which 
| was in progress at Amherst when our , aper 

went to press last week, was considered one 
of the most euccessfal they Lave ever held, 
being largely attended not only by mem- 
| bers of the board, but by practical farmers 
from various parts of the State, who 
seemed much interested. 
| On Tuesday, D:c. 6, after an «paning 
|}address by President Goodell of the agri- 
cultaral college, they had Dr. E H Jenkins 
of the Connecticut Experiment Station to 
| tell them what the experiment stations have 
learned about raising and curing tobacco. 
| In the afternoon an address on “The Mis- 
sion of the Agricultural Colleges,” by Dr. 
|W. H. Jordan, director of New York Ex- 
| periment Station, and in the evening Dr. G. 
| Stanley Hail, president Clark University of 
Worcester, spoke upon “The Love and 
| Study of Nature.” 
On Wednesday morning most of the mem- 
bers and farmers took special cars for the 
‘agricultural college, and saw buildings, 
| stock, ete., then returned to hear the lect- 
jure of Hon. J. H. Hale of Connecticut, 
| rom which we gave extracts lart week, and 
| nthe afternoon that of S. D. Willard of 
| Geneva, N. Y., which we report in another 
;colamn. ln the evening there was a recep- 
| tion of board and visitors atthe chapel of 
the agricultural college. 
| Thureday morning the board held its 
| regular business meeting. after which Dr, 
| . L, Hills, director of Vermont Experi- 
| ment Station, tried toanswer the question, 
* How can New E gland compete with the 
| Weat in dairying?” The afternoon lecture 
| by Prof. C. 8. Phelps of Storrs Agricult- 
| ural College, Storrs, C*., apon*' Grass and 
Forage Crops,’”’ concluded in season to al- 
|low the audience to retarn home. There 
was opporiunity for questions and discus- 
sion after «ach address, andthe time was 
| well taken up. 





Heeling in Trees, 

Trees are often received from the nurs- 
eries before the land where they areto be 
planted can be properly fitte?. In all such 
| cases the trees should be temporarily planted 

by the way technically known among 
nurseryman as “ heelingin.’’ This consists 
| in d'gziog a sloping trench, deep enough at 
its lower end to allow the roots to be entirely 
covered in the trench itself, and long enough 
|s0 that a considerable part of the tops 
|can also be lightly covered with soil. 
| In this position the tree will be saved from 
all exposure to the air, and even in a warm 
| fallthere will ba no danger of the buds be- 
| ginning to swell and grow. It is eo much 
better than digging a hole and plantinga 
|tree in the fall that the most successful 
| fruit growers, though they are careful to 
| buy trees in the fall, generally heel them in 
| when received, and do not transplant to the 
| open ground until spring. In this way the 
| roots will start soon enovgh to keep the 
buds and new shoots well sevpplied with 
| Sap. 
| Bat to be successful as much care should 
| be taken to sift soil amorg the ‘roots and 
pack it down thoroughly as if the tree was 
| to be planted. Not only this, but soil must 
| beridged over where the trees lie, and es- 
| pecially over the roots, so tl at frost will not 
| get down to the roots in winter, and they 
shall not be deluged with water when 
| spring rains begin. There will be more or 
less settling of soil in the trench dar- 
ing the winter. If there is only a 
| slight ridgs, it may before spring be 
converted into a hollow, and the water 
| will ron in the bottom of the trench to the 
| lower end among the roots. Solorg asthe 
weather is cold this may not be an injury, 
but if the winter is mild many of the roots 
will become mouldy and rotten. If the soll 
about the roots can ept mer 
will be better than to have them , t-4 
for weeks and months in water. 

A common cause of failure of heeled-in 
trees is attacks of mice, which find in the 
covered bark of trunks and roots an easily 
secured winter ration, protected from most 
of their enem‘es. But if paris green is scat- 
tered among the tree roots the mice will 
usually eat this, and all of them will be dead 
in the trenches when the trees are taken up 
in sp-ing, while the trees themselves will be 
uninjored. It is well to take up the heeled- 
in trees as early as the ground can be got in 
good condition to plant them, for by this 
time some air spaces will probably be made 
by sinking away of earth from the roots 
and a new planting will be needed to keep 
the roots from drying out. 
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Poultry Notes. 


There are several mixtures of poultry | 
food on the market that are very desirable, 
as well as moderate In price, bat mixtures 
of hay and grainsare being cffered at low 
prices which poultry keepers should let | 
alone. Itis only another scheme to work 
off damaged grain that is practically worth- 
less for feeding parposes. Nothing in the) 
shape of hay will take the place of steamed | 
clover asa green food for poultry daring 
the season when they are confined to houses 
and small pene. When grains must be) 
bought procure only such as are first-class, | 
sound and eweet. Feed them with steamed | 
clover and more or less green bone, anda} 
little meat occasionally, and if the hens, 
don’t lay it is not the faalt of the food, bat 
of care or mavagement in some other di- 
rection. 

Too much can ecareely be aald in favor of 
the scratching shed. Its use enablesone to 
heve a ereater number of fowls in the 
house than would be profitable if they were 
confined to the close roostirg room nearly 
all the time in cold weather. The expense 
of aiding the scratching shed is small and) 
the labor light, the main points being to 
place {t where the fowls can have the sup 
for the greater part of the day, and built 
so that no dranghts of air can’ reach | 
the fowls when the front is closed. 
In adding such a atructure to cur 
house last fall, we used the heavy 
enrtain over the front only when the 
weather was very cold and windy. 
Oa bright, «till days we found that the hens 
lid not object to the cold air if they could 
have the son and plenty of iitter on the 
floor to seratch over. We figure that the 
scratching shed added a third more to the 
ewg product during the winter, to say noth- 
ing of the added enjoyment of the hens and 
their constant good health. One has only 
to see the fowls enjoyirg the scratching | 
shed in midwinter to be thoroughly con- | 
vineed of ite value. Build it now, before 
winter weather comes on. 

During this month the fowls may need to 
be moved to more commodious and com- 
fortable quarters, and in doing this all on- 
necessary “furs” should be avolded. When 
changes are to be made heve all the condi. 
tione In the pew location as similar as 
possibleto the old. This may seem aun-) 
necessary, but /t must be remembered that 
ifthe laying bens are much disturbed at 
this season of the year, jast as they are 
fairly laying, it is likely to cause an inter- 
ruption In the egg production which can 
not be afforded 
prices. Jast bear in mind the scientific fact 
that erg production at avy time except the 
patural breeding period is due to the highly 
sensitive ovaries, made so by good food, 
care and treatment, and if anything occurs 
to cheek the action of these parts, they re- 
main passive for a while, often until the 
natural breeding season. In other words, 

» production other then at the natural 
breeding season is unnataral, though not 
detrimental, so that when the desired cor- 
dition is brought about every <ffort should 
be made to avoid disturbing It. 

Now, before the ground freezes, gather a 
supply of light soll and all the leaves poss!- 
ble and store them under cover for use dar- 
ing the winter. The dry soil may be used 
for the dust boxes and algo as an absorbent 
under the roosts. The leaves will be found 
very usefal for banking cp around the 
poultry house, holding them in place with 
earth. They cap also be used to advan- 
tace as litter in the scratching shed. 
Seatter the grain smorg the leaves in 
small quantities, so that the hens will get 
the needed exercise in scratching for the 
kernels. Don’t forget to lay in a good 
supply of eome gritty "aterla!. Oyster 
shells pounded into smal! bits are good, bu. 
whatever is need, have it sharp and gritty. 
Gravel is of little use, as the emooth stones 
are volded by the fowls before they have 
accomplished the desired purpose. Havean 
abundant eupply ef the grit, and place it 


where the fowls will have free access to It. | 


Dvn’t dole it out as if it were precious or 
oeostly. 

The reader Interested in poultry cannot 
be too thoroughly impressed with the fact 
that forthe best results in egz production 
the male bird should be kept away frcm the 
hens The production of eggs will be 
greater, thelr keepirg qualities improved 
and the hens much more docile and con- 
tented. When, however, egas are wanted 
for breeding purposes select the hens best 
suited for the purpose, that is, the ones that 
are the earliest and most continuous layers, 
obtain a good male bird and turn him in with 
the selected hens, which should nt num. 
ber more than 10. Bay this male now, shut 
him up by himself for a while and treat him 
for lice. He may came from some noted 
breeder, yet be lousy, and you cannot sfford 
to risk the Introduction of lice in the flock. 
Hens that have been without a male for 
some time should be put in with him for 
several weeks before the eggs are to be 
need for hatching purposes. These are 
little points, to be sure, but they havea 
tremendous bearirg on the results, and are 
therefore worthy of attention.—George R. 
Knapp, in New York Tribune 


_— 





Catarrhel Pneu- 


monia. 


Broncho, catarrhal or lobular pneumonia 
ia inflammation of the lang tissue, associated 
with and nenally eecondary to inflammation 
of the bronchial mucous membrane. In the 
earlier stage the pulmonary inflammation is 
commonly limited to scattered groups of air 
vescicles, hence the term lobular, which ts 
spplied to it. As the process advances 
the inflammatory nodules may gradually 
coalesce, 20 as to prodnee larger tracts of 
consolidation. The inflammatory products 
which fill the alveoll consist largely of cells 
derived from the epitheliam of the alveoli 
and from the bronchial mucous membrane. 
Exudation and emigration play a much less 
prominent part in the process than they do 
in croupors pyeumonia. Owlrg to this pre- 
onderance of epitchbelial productsand to 
the association of the pulmonary with the 
bronchial Inflammation the process has been 
termed catarr*a! pneumonia. 

Pathology—The pnenmonic process, as 
already stated, is invariably associated with 
bronchial catarrb. Ia some cases it would 
appear that the injary which produces the 
bronchial infismmation produces at the 
same time inflammation of the alr vesicles, 
but mach more frequently the bronohiti« 
precedesithe pneumonia and gives rise to 

in a manner to. be hereafter described. 
Whatever causes inflammation of the bron- 
chial mucous membrane may thus be 
a cause of broncho-pneumonis. S'mple 
bronchitis, especially in childhood and old 
age, and also simp'e bronchitis associated 
with measies and whooping cough, are the 
most frequent precursors of the disease. 
All conditions which tend to impair the 
general health favor the occurrence of the 
pneumonia. They doso by rendering the 
bronchial mucous membrane abnormally 
liable to become inflamed, and also by di- 
minishing the power of the repliratory 
muscles, and thus aiding in the production 
of pulmonary collapse. 


Broncho or 


Inflammation of the tronehial mueous tissue, which is variously altered by con- 
membrane may give rise to broncho pnenu- gestion, collapse and empyema. 
monia in two ways: First, by causing in’ of a reddish gray color, slightly elevated, 


|most frequent. 


at this season of high | 


|age, are usually most abundant in 


SON + WORCESTERUN'Y- 








| Warm, Kentucky. He looked the three year 


priees; one at $3600; one at $8100; one at 
$2600; two at $2400; four at $2000; six at 1800, 
aud the rest going at $1700, ;$1600, $1500 and 
$1400, with one exception, and he was sold for 
$1200. An offer of $2400 was refused by the 
owner. In this way $48,800 was offered for 25 
trotting stallions and $46,400 aciually paid for 


24. 

The three fastest French trotting three-year- 
old stallions of the season were all purchased by 
the government of Frane, the prices paid being 
$4000, $4000 and $8800. Each cf these horses 
will etand next spring ata fee nct a 
ten-dollar nots and more likely at seven dollars 
and a half. 

The Freneh troit ng stallion for whom the gov- 
ernment commissioners paid the highest price at 
the great roundup at Caen was Rizivill, by 
Javigny. Mr.M.W Dunham, Oaklawn Farm, 
Wayne, Iil., saw this horse when he was in 
France last summer, and seriously contem- 
plated buying him to take,the place of Indre, sold 
to Mr. L. V. Harkness of the Walnut Hall 


old over, and did rot quite like one or two things 
about him, and decided t) let him alonefora 
while anyway. When he came back the colt 
was off in one hock, and Mr. Danham thought it 
best t) take Do risk in shi pping. 








| 
Ve'erinary Department. 
| 


FP. W.(., Maine: I have a f :ur-year-91d gelding | 
thatran oct to pasture last summer, and wa: | 
taken up ia Augustin good condition. He has 
been worked moderately since,and bas been 
growing thin ali the time. He feeds well, but bis | 
hair looks bad,and bis legs stock even when | 
standing in tie stall over night. Piease suggest | 
& remedy for this troubie, and oblige. 

Avswer: Have his teeth putin order and try 
the following treatment: Epsom salt’, three 
pounds; powdered ginger, bicarbonate soda, 
charcoal, gentian and coriander sead, of each six 
ounces. M’x thoroughly and give him a table-| 
spoonful in bran and ground oats, morning and 
| night for one month. 

W. 4H. J., Massachusetts: Kindly infirm me if 
there is anything that will rewove the scar mace | 
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the firat place collapse of the lung tissue; 
second, by the direct extension of the in- 
flammation from the bronchi to the air 
vesicles. Of these the former is much the 
The pneamonic process 
being the result of the bronchitis it almost 
invariably involves both larg. 


Pacumesia Consecutive 
Collapse. 


Collapse of the lang tissues greatly favors 
the occurrences of broncho pneumonia, and 
usually the pneumonic process is confined 
principally to those portions of the lang in 
which collapse has taken placa. There are 
two circumstances chiefly concerned in the 
prodoction of the collapse which is con- 
secutive to bronchitis, the narrowing or os- 
clusion of the bronchial tabes by the in- 
flammatory swelling of ‘the mucous 
membrane aud the catarrhal  secre- 
tion. and the weakness of the inspl- 
ratory power. The collapse thus in- 
duced is especially frequent in the 
posterior and inferior portions of the lung, 
those portions in which the inflation of the 
lang is often least complete. Commencing 
here the process may gradually extend up- 
ward till large areas of the lung: become 
involved. In other cases, owing toa more 
irregular distribution of the bronchial ob- 
struction, the collapse is limited to email 
isolated portions of the lung. These por- 
tlons vary in sizefrom a hemp-seed to a 
walnut. They are commonly more or less 
wedge-shaped with their apexes toward the 
bronchus, with which they communicate, 
and the lung tissue around them usually 
presents various degrees of congestion and 
em pyema. 

The tendency of the pneumonic process to 
ocour in the collapsed portions of the lang 


Brenche it) 


smooth or very faintly sranular, and soft 
aud friable in consistence. In @ more) 


consolidation becomes paler, firmer, drier, | 
and somewhat resembles in sppearance | 
ordinarily gray hep'te z ition. | 


mucolel looking substance, small cells re- 
sembling leucocytes and e 
In many eases much of this 
precisely similar to that contained in the | 
emaller bronchi, and itis evidently the in- 
flammatory and richly cellular bronchial 
secretion which has been inhaled. 
also often partly the result of exudation | 
and emigration from the pulmonary capil. 
laries, for as shown by Oohnheim blood | 
stases so injures the walls of the blood-ves- 
sels thatthe blood corpuscles and liquor 
sanguinis readily permeate them. 880- 
ciated with this material are epithelial ele- 
ments. These vary considerably in num-| 
ber. In some cases and in some portions of 
the consolidation they may be few, while in | 
as they may constitute the predominant | 
change. | 
The subsequent changes which take place 
in the lungs vary. When the disease does 
not end in death, resolution is the most. 
common termination. The contents of the | 
alveoli ‘undergo fatty metamorphosis and | 
are removed by expectoration and absorp. | 
tion, the lang gradually regaining its norma! | 





character. this process, however, is less 
reatily effected than in croupous ———- 
and it often occupies euch a lengthened | 


period some thickening of the bronchial and | 
broneh! remain. 
fibroid thickening is much more marked,and 
considerable irregularly distributed pig- 





mented indenation and bronchial dilation | 
|may be pr«doced. In their chronic forms | 
the contents of the alveoli sometimes cal- 
| eate, and then become encepzuled, or ir 
| qalte exe’ ptional cares lead to we 
| sion. CHARLES R. Woop, V.8. | 


——— 





is due partly to the hyper nia which Is in-| Morgan-Hambletonian Trotters. 


duced by the collapse, and partly to the irr!- | 


tation of inhaled bronchial seacretion. Col- 
lapse of thelang tissue invariably indices 
more or less corgastion. This is owing to 
the absence of the expansion and contrac- 
tion of the air vasicles, which normally aid 
the pulmonary ciroulation, and also to 
the impediment tothe blood flow, result- 
ing from imperfect aeration. This conges- 
tion Is quickly followed by @temaand the 
bluish-parple collapsed portions of the lang 
become darkerjin jcolor, less resistent and 
more friable in consistence. In lung tissne 
thus altered more or less escapa of liquor 
sanguinis and corpuscles, with swelling and 
desquamation of the alveolar epitheliam, is 
prone to supervene. 

Another circumstance which often ep- 
pears to play a prominent pert in the causa- 
tion of the pneamonie procass is the pres- 
ence within the alvaoll of the inflammatory 
products of the bronchial mucous mem- 
brane. These products are frequently found 
in scattered groaps of air vasicias, and they 
are evidently inhaled. They are found both 
in the a'r containing and in the collapsed 
portions of the langs, bat especially inthe 
latter, the presences of collapse necessarily 
interfering with their removal by expec- 
toration or absorption. These inhaled 
products are often found filling small groups 
ofalveoll without any evidancea of subse 
quent inflammation, and there can be no 
doubt that many of the patches of consol!- 
dation which are usually described as pn« u- 
monia are really non-inflammatory in their 
natare, and are thus produced at the rame 
time. Owing to the Irritation of the inhaled 
secretion it tends to induce inflammatory 
changes within the alveoli, and these 
changes are frequently largely owing to ite 
presence. 


Breuche Pacumenian [ndepeudent ef 
Collapse. 
wAlthouzh the pneumonic process i: 


usually consecutive to collapre it may occur 
independently. This may be owing either 
to the direct extension of the inflammation 
from the brouchi to the air vesicles, or to 
the infinence of inbaled inflammatory prod- 
ucte, In other cases it is possible that the 
injary which causes the bronchitis causes 
atthe same time inflammation of the pul- 


monary alveoli. 
Histolegy, ete—The appesrances pre- 
sented by the lungs after death vary. The 


bronchi are always more or less inflamed, 
and contain thick mucous. The lang tissue 
exhibits, associated In various degrees, col- 
lapse, congestion, elema, emphysema and 
pneumonic consolidation. The binish, non- 
crepitant, depressed portions of collapse, 
which become darker and more friable with 
the 
Jjower lobes and margins of the lungs. 
The collapse sometimes involves the whole 
of one lobe, and more commonly it is limited 
|to smaller areas. When scattered and 
limited in its distribution there is usually 


more or less emphysema of the intervening 


portions of the lung. 
Those portions of the lung in which the 
|pneumonic process has supervened most 


commonly appear as sca\tered nodules of 


| consolidation, ranging in sizs from a smal! 
|pea to a heszelnut. These are ill defined, 
and pass insensibly into the surrounding 


They are 


| were direct descendants in the paternal live 
of Gen. Knox and Daniel Lambert. 
|American trainer Geerge Bodimer, who 


|campaigned trotters in Austria the past 
season, and recently came to America 
| visit, was recently interviewed in regard t 


three atallione, 


the three in long-tlistance racer, the fact 
rests him enabling him to maintain 
the clip for two miles, but I think 
Athanio the greatest of the three, 
and he won nearly as much money as 
Kauser. He stays on a trot all the time, and 
isa good, game horse. If the races were 
mile heats, two in three, Qie Allen could 
beat both, but hs cannot maintain the clip 
for 2800 metres, the u:nal distance, or about 
17 miles. 1 balieve Kiser won something 


with over $10,000 to his credit.’ 

** When aeked as to the horses in his own 
stable Mr. Bodimer replied: *‘ The largest 
winner I[ had last season was the three-year- 


Klasel was bred in this country, 
foaled in Austria, and is by Warren, out of 
amare calied Brown Base. He started in 
two or three races in the spring, but was 
disqualified, and when | engaged with Herr 
Hauser | tuok the colt in charge. 





that it was bat a question ofashort time 
before he would break down. In all, he 


shoe, @ six-ounce toe weight, with heavy 
rolls and loaded quarter boots. 
weight down at once, and finally trotted 


won four firsts and a portion of the money 
in every race. 


aent’s pr z4, a fatarity for three year olds, 


1o the owner of the winner. In this 
rece Blasel was a rank outsider, aud | 


as he is eligible to the trotting Derby of next 
season, the richest priza of the Aastriar 
tarf, I look for him to be a big winner in 
1899. Blasel was the biggest winner among 
the three year olds this year, winning in all 
$5265’ 

** Mr. Bodimer was very successfal in his 
year’s wok, winning about $14,000 during 
the season. The Boffalo trainer is under 
engegement to drive the horses of Herr 
Leopold Hauser next year, and while on hi. 
visit home he will buy a few good trotters 
for that gentleman. He says barness racing 
is very p: polar in Aastria,and that the 
breeding of trotters is attracting a great 
deal of attention.” 

The breeding 
money winner in 


) ol. Kaser, the largest 
ustria, is excellent, but 





| bred son of Duroc, and his 


master, Almack, ete. 


It is gratifying to the friends of the Mor- | 
|gans to know that some of the largest. 
|money winners in Austria the past sesson | 


* Kuser has proved hime If the greatest of | a 


that he occasionally makes a skip which | 


ver $11,000, while Athanio follows close | 
|theirtrade demands. 
| course excellent individuals and fast. 


“* At thettime he wore so much weight | See anne Gaeeee 


L out this | 
' Salomoa, the third horse,and Royal, who finished 


him with simp!y an elgt-ounce shoe. | 
Daring the scason | started him 19 times, | 


an annual event, which pays $1600 to the | 
first horse and a gold medal worth $200 | that vresders appreciate. 


beat the best three year olds in Austria | tne commissioners of the government 
with a 70-to-one shot. He’s a great colt, and | im that couatry have bought 181 out of one dis- 





would not at the present time be considere 
fashionable. His sire, Stranger, was by 


a/vapced stage the nodulas and more diffuse Gan. Wa-h'neton, a 801 of the once popular 


Vaine stallion Gen. Knox (2.314), an inbred 
Morgan. The dam of Gen. Washington, 


When examined microscopically this con- however, was the famous trotter Lady 
solidation is seen to consist of an accumule- Thorn (218}), and that of Stranger the 
) tion within the alveoli of a gelatinous, | worjd-renowned world’s champion trotter 


iuhelial elements. Goldsmith Maid (2.14), by Alexander’s Ab- 
accumulation is allah. 


The dam of Col. Kaser was Inez, by Jay 


| Gould (2.214), and his second dam was West- | “"+ 
|ern Girl (2.27), by Richard’s Bellfounder. 
| The latter was not a descendant of imported 


Bellfounder, as would naturally be inferred 


from his name. His sire, Hungerford’s 


Blacher, a thorough- 
dam 
by Mambrino, 


Blacher, was by 


was claimed to be 


the thoroughbred sun of imported Mee- 


senger, that got Abdallah, Mambrino Pay- 
Col. Kuser undoubdt- 
edly inherited his Cisposition to skip occa- 
sionally from his sire’s dam. Those who 


have seen Goldsmith Maid trot qill doubt- 


less remember how handy she was at that 


Warren, sire of Blasel,the greatest money- 
winning three-year-old trotter in Austria 
last year, was by Aristos (2 277) and had a 


/ record of 2.20g. Warren was owned by the) 


late William Pickhard of New York city, 


lveo’ 1 dilati { the smaller Who had qaitean extensive horse-breeding | 
en ooo x -—E. cares this | establishment at Schroon Lake, N. Y. The) 


dam of Warren was by Biack Diamond, a 
son of Superb, by Ethan Allen (2.254). 


The French Coach Hurse. 


F:rcm the breeders In the territory tributary to 
the tewn of Caen, the French government last 
month purchased 154 demi-sang stallions, suit- 
able for getting high-class coach and carriage 
horses. These sta!l‘ons are practically, though 
not q 1ite el’, trotting bred, those that are not 
coming of strains “ close to tie blood,” and f+ 
mous for great individual beauty of conferma- 
tior. One hundred and eighty taree-year-oid sta)l- 
ions were presented to the commiseioners,: nd 164 
wer Doaght ata total cost «f 901,000 franue:, o 





The $180 200,—qiite a bandsome sum to be dis- | races tils 
| tributed amung the breeders of any one locality | speed. 


T-6 lowast price paid oy the French government 
atthis “achat” was §1100, and tae bighest 


on a somewhat above $2000. The largest sums 
0 
the meritsof the different horses in that, 
|eountry. Some of his statements published | 
| iu the Horse World were as follows: 
**In answer toa query asto which of the | 
Athanio (2.10), Que Allen | 
| (2.099) or C 1. Kaser (2113), was regarded 
/as the bez: race horse in Austria said: | French government 27 stallions, at an average 


offered need no’, necessarily, be accepted, the 
owner belng perfectly free on such occasions to 
accept or refuse the price offered, justas though 
the deal was with another frivate individaal 
Various breaders sold single animals to the gov- 
ernment for $1200, $1400 and $1€00. ; 
Monsivur Paul Brion, one cof the French 
breeders of trotters, sold last month to the 


price of a trifis less than $1200 each. M. Gost 
id 17 at a like figure, and M. Theophile 
Lalloust 18 atan average of $1280 each. M. 
Thibauit sold five for $6400, Lesauloler three 
for $5600, P. Batard five for $6000, and so op. 
The French government is a good customer and 


| @ strong competitor. Would we not have halcyon 


days io the breeding industry in this country it 
our breeders were assured that they could sell 
their (hree year olds for such prices,—and three 
year olds, too, that have not spsed to win races? 

M Tichenor & Oo., the Chicago, New York ani 
Liverpool desiers ia fine coach and carriage 
horses, have impo: ted five French trotting statl 
ions and have thas strongly eadorsed the breed 
as capable of producing the high-class animals 
Their stallions are of 


Last week M. W. Danham, Oaklawn Farm, 
Wayne, Ll!., sold a son of his noted stallion Per- 


| fection t)a bresder in Lowa for $2200 The 
old colt Blasel, owned by H rr a | colt is a toree year old and if added tothe list 
ut was 


woull command ever more money on the open 
market. 

After the race for the Prix du Ministere de 
VAgricultare, the commissioners of the French 
goveroment purchased three of the stallions that 
fook part in that race at the stipulated price of 
Itis acondition of tails 
race that the government sali have ao option on 
every starter at that figure, the horses to be ex- 


| amined immediately after the contest, ani te 
carried 42 ounceson each foot, a 20-ounce | 


option tarned intoa bargain or the horses re- 
fasea within 30 minu‘es of the finish of the race. 
Toe horses bought were Rocambole, the winner, 


fou'th Tne purse: f $5000 is donated outright 
by the government, snd the first money is 
$4000. In this way the ownar of the winner, if 
the commissioners purchase his horse, gets 
$8000 for him, and if, as was the case this year, 


“*His greatest victory was in the preei- | 2¢ Ow2er Is also the breeder, he gets a thousana 


francs in addition. Thas, the owner of the win- 


| ner, Rocambole, was paid $8200 for that horse. 
encouragemet | 


Tulsis ths sudstantial sort of 


Verily, the French breeder of trotters hasa 
good customer in his government, This seasor 
haras 


trict, and, with a very few exceptions, the entire 
lot were three year olde. The best of the 
demisavg horses are bought in france at the 
town of Caen, and the commissioners spend as 
many days as necessary looking over the stock 
presented, making two divisions of their werk, 
that of buying 'r otters, and thet of buying stall- 
fons for getting carriage horses. This season 
they bought at Oaen 24 trotters and 151 carros- 
slere, whish with the three stallions bought 
immediately sf er the race for the prix minis- 
tere made a totsi of 181 horses purc»ased for a 
total price cf 1,198,000 frances, or $288,600. 

At the Frenen city of Oaen 49 trotting stallions 
were Offered to the Freach Government on the 
day set by the commissioners of the haras for 
purchasing at that point. Oat of the 49, a leet of 
26 was first selected, and after a most 
searchinz, rigorous veterinary examinst vn 
24 of the 25 wre pronounced abso- 
lately sound and bought at the fllowing 


by an oid rope cut and promote a growth of bair. | 
Answer: Trim off the fangous growth down be- 

| low the level of the skin and ear fally granulate | 

| is by the use of this Daisam: Baleam of Pern, one 

ounce; alcoho’, three ounces. Apply to or | 

| three times a day until healed. 


|. B.O, P., Wasbiogton: Please prescribe for the 
| following and oblige a subscriber: [ have a four- | 
year-ola gel lag toat was broken this summer | 


Oot was bot driven much, altno appir- 
ent'y in gees shape. Oae day hitenea | 
e@ another nborse and drove 


bim abdcut 18 miles, but did not hurry hio. 

| Next morping bis bind legs were swollen at tbe | 
| BOcK joints, and they have remained so evr. 
since. If I drive him a mile or two the swelling 

ges down, but the next yoy is worse. || 
nave tri d liniments, but they did not improve 

bis conaliion. 

Answer: I would suggest that you blister 
both hocks twoor tiree times, at intervais of 
two weeks between, which will do away wi bh 
the swelling and strengthen the parts. Give him 
& long rest. 





Answer: There is evidently a remnant of dis 
temper left about him wh‘ch influences the ac- 

tlom of the capillaries (small bicod vessels | 
beneath the skin); alsoa slight derangement ci | 
the kidneys. Give hima dram of iodide potas- | 
slam in his driaking water, morning aod night | 
for one month, which will undoubtedly correct 

the trouole. 

W.A. L.,Massacbuse tts: I would like your valu- 
able advice in regard to my horse. I biistered his 
bind aukie three weeks ago and am 
swelling down rather slowly. What is the Dest | 
remedy t> apply toreduce li? He bits his knees, 
in fact, wings arvund the outside <f the tendun | 
and toen brushes his Kne3s. He is a pacer ang 
carries only a six-ourcs sboe. How can I shoe 
bim to etop his hitting? 

Answer: I would suggest using the following | 
lotion on the part; in question, morning and | 
night, followed by dry bandaging for a short) 
time afterwards: Powdered acetate lead, sul- | 
pbate zloc, of each one ounce; water, one galion. 
Miz, Dathe the leg and haad, rub until dry, then | 
| bandage. He may have light exercise. 
| BE. E.W., New York: I have a nine-year-old 
gelding that seems to be week in the Knees #n1. 
ankle joints cf nls forward iegs. I presume this 
| ls caused by his standingin the stall and from 
| lack of exercise. Me stumbles some when going | 

ata siow gall, but never when moving fist. He 
is peifsetiy sound otherwise. Please p 
| for him. 
| Anawer: If yourborse bas been idle for some | 
| time, taat would account for his being weak in | 
his legs. Regular work will partly remedy thie. | 
Bathe the limbs with the following: Powdered | 
acetate lead, sulph. sinc, of each one ounce; | 
Vinegar, one qaart; water, three quarts. Mix 
taoroughly, use freely and hand rab the legs 
dry. If this is inadeqaate, apply a couple of light 
Diisters at lutsrvals:f two weeks between, fo:- 
lowed again by the use of the lotion. 

A. B. O., Pennsylvania: I havea valuable six- 
year-oldmare that has Deen troudied witn rneuma- 
| tiem for two years pa:t. I started her in severa! | 

but this disease interferes with her 
Dat can I feed her daring t1e winter t: | 
effect a cure, oris taere a remedy for this troub.e? 
| Answer: You do not state in your letter the 
| location of the rheumatism, Out we infer that it 
is general. 
cessfully trea’. If the rheumatism is local about 
the forwardor hind extremity state which in| 
your next letter. Inthe meantime you may try. 
the following: Powdered areca nat, saloi, iodide | 
potassium and coriander seed, of each t. ree 
ouneer. Mix and makein 36 powders and give 











Give her regular work and guard against ber | 


F. T. 8., Massachusetts: My mare has a bunch | 
On her o@f front foo’, half way around on the out- 
side. A veterinary pronounced this a vel, and 
after the buach got hard he fired it five ‘imes. | 
| Proud flesh gct inteit,and her hoof began t»))| 
grow concave like. He said it could not be cured, 
ang that she was worthless. I have used Ken- | 
dall’s Spavin Cure, which a: ftened it ap, and the | 
bunch is very much smalier, but st times there is | 
some proud flesh, and then again it is cf-en very | 
sore. Shai) I Diisteritorno:? Pleaseadvise,. _ 

Answer: Your mare is suffaring froma quitior | 
or fistula of the ccronet, which needs very judi. | 
cious trectmentin order to effect a permanent 
cure, 1 should advise you t) callin a competent | 
veterinary surgeon and have bim operate on the | 
| foot. Start out rightand then you wil) feel as | 
| tacugh you were making some headway. Do. 

nt neglect it too long. | 
| J.J.D., New York: I have a tsn-year-old 
| stallion thet stands 16% hands high and weighs 
1120 pounds. He took a record of 2.28 five 
{renee but has been in the ttad ever since 
wish to étsrt this horse next year with a view | 

to lowering his record, which he can do by sev- 
eralseconds if becan be got right. He Das | 
a slightly enlsrged tendon forwaré, which ha- 
been fired, is a littie lame bebind and shows | 
signs of having been fired in the beck, though ne 
enlargement ts visible. I aiso notice that when 
he is moving #round in his stall, or —s 
one piaee to another, he makes a noise similar) 
to cracking the knuckles «f tie hand, only) 
louder, and his a 
st the 





| 
| 
| 
| 


bones can be seen t)) 
spap back stife. This is not! 
noticeabie when he is trotting or walking 
fast, and there is no lameness apparent tron 
| that cause. (1) What treatment would you sug- | 
| gest for the ipjared tendon? (2) Alsofor iame- 
| ness behind, which ie caused I think by cccnuit 
| spavin? (3 How shall I treat the difficulty in 
| tne stifle referred to above? 
| Answer: Repeat the firing on the tendon, also 
the spsvip, and blister the joints where the | 
cracking occurs two or three times. Donot hes!- 


tate about repeating the Oring. 














O'ara—I don’t think Grace cares very mach | 
for her husband. 
Jessie—Why ? | 
Clara—Well, he was detained at his office | 
until eight o’cloek one evening last week, and it 
never occurred t> her that ke might be killed or 
something.—Tit-Bits. 


Mosely Wrage—You’ve got some egg on yer 
whiseserr. 

Toff sid Knutt—I knowed I didn't seen ter be 
gittin’ much av that aig I ett day before yister- 
day, but I hadn’t no idee what had become av it. 
—Ohicago Tribune. 


A Pred'cawent: 
Mr. Hayseed (arriving at city hotel)—I s’pes> 
I kin heer the gong here when it rings for dinner, 


can't? 

Olerk—We have no gong. We have breakfast 
from six to eleven, dioner frcm twelve till six, 
supper from six to eleven. 


Mr. Hayseed—Jehoshapbat! How am I to git 
time to see the city?7—New Yerk Weekly. 


“* Yes, dear children,” said the teaeber, “ we 
must throw away our naughty faults. They are 
like wormy chestnats. Now, what do you do 





It is avery difficult trouble to sue | MF & 


her one night and morning in bran and oats. | 


* Please ma’am, I give itt) me little brother, 
Petie.”—Oleveland Piain Dsaler. 


Mrs. Pressly—Mre. Bingle says her husband 
has kissed her regularly every morning and 
every evening during the fourteen years of their 
married lif>. P 

Mr. Pressly—I have often wondered what gave 
him that expression <f settled ‘melancholy.— 
Ohbiea go News. 

Could Take His Chotce: 

Oklahoma Lindlor¢—Sorry, pardner, an’ all 
that; but thar hain't no bitiroom in this hoteL 
I’m sorter figuria’ on puttin’ one in next year or 
the year foil-rin’, an’— ‘ 

- Hypereritical Tourist—Thunder and Mars! I 
don’t want to take a bath year aftsr next. 

Lanélord (calmly)—Wa-al, you don’t have to; 
you kin do without.—Juadg>. 


Making it Bright»r: 

Tae Good Man—What have you ever done to 
make the world a brighter place ? 

Walking Delezate—I’ve done a @ood deal 
Organ/zed more’n twenty mt \l-polishers unions 
durin’ last year —Osice go News. 





OLOR and flavor of fruits, 
size, quality and ap- 
pearance of vegetables, 

weight and plumpness of grain, 
are all produced by Potash. 


Potash, 


properly combined with Phos- 
phoric Acid and Nitrogen, and 
liberally applied, will improve 
every soil and increase yield 
and quality of any crop. 





Write and get Free our pamphlets, which 
tell how to buy and use fertilizers with 
greatest economy and profit. 


GERIIAN KALI WORKS, 
93 Nassau St., New York. 








Raise 
Hens 


People living just outside cities and 
large towns can (owing to their near- 
ness to markets,) make neue profits 
in the poultry business. No other 
occupation pays better or is easier to 
conduct. It can be sticcessfully car- 
ried on by women or boys and girls, 
rovided they have a knowledge of 
he right methods of management, 
feeding, etc. This may easily be 
gained by faithful study of that best 
and most practical poultry paper, 


Farm-Poultry 


It teaches how to make money raising 
poultry and eggs for market. It is edited 
by practical poultry raisers, who tell their 
readers how to prevent and cure all poul- 
try diseases; ~~) t ~~ to early laying 
maturity; make hens lay when prices are 
highest; build the best houses and yards; 
keep poultry free from vermin; hatch 
strong chickens in incubators; caponize 
and dress poultry for market. 

Published semi-monthly. 

Price, $1.00 a year; 50 cents for six months. 
Sample copy and a 25c. book, “A Living 
from Poultry,” sent for 12c, in stamps, 

I. & JOHNSON & CO., 
Justom House St.. BOSTON, MASS. 








































SECOND HAND 


CREAM SEPARATORS. 


There are hundreds of second hand Sep- 
arators in the market just as as 
new ones. I havea large stock of them 


for sale at very low . just from the 
repairshop. Allin paw shape. 
P, 0. Box 856, Philadelphia, Pa. 


S\, COOK Your FEED and Save 
Half the Cost—with the 


PROFIT FARM BOILER 


With Dumping Caldron. - 
ties its kettle in one minute. The 












simplest and best arrangement for 
cooking food for stock. Also make 
Dairy and Laundry Stoves, 
Water and Steam Jacket Ket- 
tles, Hog Scalders, Caldrons, 
etc. §@™ Send for circulars, 

D.R. SPERLY & Co., Batavia, 1 


SMALL'S CALF FEEDER. 


Calves suck their milk, grow sleek, 
thrifty and very large, commanding the 
highest market prices for veal or A 
Write for free circulars. 

J. B. Small & Co., Boston, Mass. 








HATCH CHICKENS 
BY 


STEAM—vith the © 


simple, perfect, self-regulating 


EXCELSIOR INCUBATOR 


Thousands in successful operation. 
Lowest priced Ist-class hatcher made. 
Go, H. STAHL, 

114 toe 122 &. Gth St., Quiney, TH. 








4 Circulars free, 
Send 6c. for 











FARM DAIRY 


Sine OUTFITS 


MAKING 





WHEN IN BOSTON, STOP AT THE 


MERICAN 


HOUSE 


Hanover St., near Scollay Sq. 
Nearest of the lar te 
py Ly Btation, 


OOMS in the city for the 
heat 


EUROPEAN LN. . 
oy hy ee oe 
te are famous. 


C. A. JONES 

















Quincy Mutual 


Fire Insurance Co, 


INCORPORATED IN 1851, 
COMMENCED BUSINESS IN 1861 
CHas, A. HOWLAND’ WILLIAM H. Fay, 


President. Secretary 





CASH FUND APRIL 1, 1898, $625 .000.00 
SURPLUS OVER REINSURANCE, 


$370,000.00 
AMOUNT AT RISK, $34,575,348.00 


Losses paid during past year $36,024.48 
Dividends paid during past 
OU + m8 es $72,493.25 


GAIN IN SUSELUS DURING 


PAST YEAR $30,000.00 





Dr. T. A. BLAND’ 
Boo 


How to Get Well, 


AND 


How to Keep Well 


Is the best HOME 





is S Geruing eat. 
which cannot to 
do vast good.” Third edition, revised and im- 
proved. Price only 1,00. For sale by 


| MASS. PLOUGHMAN, 
| 





178 DEVONSHIRE 8T., Boston. 


Dairving, for Profit 


POOR MAN’S Cow. 


For 15 cents. 
We have made 











been a long and vari 
whole subject. ya gig bay L- 
| pete ey J = =. one —— will do wellto 

read " nd fifteen ce 
| PLOUGHMAN Off :e, Boston Mass. atti 
| 
| Household 
| 

—FOR— 


By arrangements with the publishers, 
we are able to furnish our readers with 
the various household publications given 
below at the following low rates in 
combination with the PLOUGHMAN. 


| 
Housekeepers. 


Amato Kitchen Mag- 


ne $1.00 le 
Boston Cooking Schoo] = 
zine. .00 ° 2.40 
| Good Housekeeping. 2,00 - 3.60 
Household 1.00 ° ° 2,80 
Table Talk. 1,00 . 2.86 
| What to Eat. 1.00 2.80 


Address 
Mass. Ploughman, 
Boston. Mass, 








wee 


THE BUSINESS HEN 


Breeding and Feeding Poultry for Profi, 


lItry-keeping. By 2 practical poets men. P, 

“Jacobs, Henry Hale, James LH. Drew 

enstedt andothers. Fully answers more 

5000 than 5,000 questions about poultry for 

. profit. Carefully edited by iW. Cob 

Eagwood. A collection of the most valuable ar- 
es 


_on poultryever written. Starting with the 
question ‘What isan Egg?” It indicates the con- 


Qu e sti ons ditions for (nay o os 


egg into a “ Business 
° 


| 

| 

| 

| A condensed practical encyclopedia of profitablg 
| in 

| 





Send for circulars and ° rn 
Special Offer. | Prewgat pard by us 


MOSELEY & PRITCHARD MFG. CO. 


IwTOW, IOW 





ERESHIRE, Chester 
5 —' if e Whi 





No Place Like Home 


for domestic animals. Horses, cattle, sheep, hogs, 


poultry—all love to roam. ‘‘Moral suasion’’ won't 
stop them. There’s no ‘‘persuader’’ like Page 
Standard Farm Fe 


nee. 
PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., ADRIAN, MICH. 


+ Two successful egg-farms are descri ‘s 
in detail. On one is a flock 
“sof 600 hens ne 4 a 
E over 280 each per year 
Im short, this is the best book for all who } ‘the 
little American Ben’ that has ever been printed. 
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Price in paper cover 40 cents. 

For Sale by Mass Ploughman, 
MAK Route 8 years old, new wagons, 
, i “J 
Sink,'S sets small eone’ 


135 large cans, some jars. Single ha . 
— CN on -_——" =» 6 and 7c year around, 
y trade. ss th 
Boston. Apply to cath Bw ah 





FOR SALE of 26 cans 
2 extra fine horses 7 and 


JAS. A. WILLEY, 
10 and 12 Federal St., Boston 














with a wormy chestnut when you fiad one? Jare 
may answer.” 





TURKEYS 





How to 
# Crow Them. 


No book in existence gives an ade 
quate account of the turkey,—its devel. 
opment from the wild state to the various 
and complete directions fo) 
» rearing and market 

and profitable birds 

Tne present book is an effort to fill 
‘his gap. It is based upon the expert 
emcee of the most successful experts i 
«atkey growing, both as breeders of fanc. 
peer and as raisers of turkeys for mar 

et. 


The prize-winning papers out of nearly 
200 essays submitted by the most success. 
ful turkey growers in America are em- 
bodied, and there is olve gizen one essay 
on turkey culture, from different parts of 
the country, including Canada and New 
Brunswick, that the reader may see what 
ways have proven su ul in each 
locali 


Prefusely Illustrated. Cloth, 12me 
Price, postpaid, $1.00. 


Address Mass. Ploughman, Boston 
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| planted with them,that we m'gut have them cost than theirs is undoubtedly more intelll- 


It is little wonder that the New South : Christmas Cards, 


| early and late in the season. 


Tomatoes were grown then more as a 
| curiosity than as a garden vegetable, and prospering in agricultare under freed labor | 
| many would not eat them at all, so that but better than it did under slave labor, er- 
We were pecially as an increase in manufacturing is 
brought ap upon a farm, and one where a |aiving them also good home markets for 


few were soli in our markets. 





| gent and more reliable. 


_ good garden was always well supp‘ied with | their products, nor is it strange that the 


Calendars, and 
Booklet Packets. 





aa” Persons desiring a change in thé vegetables in a great variety, yet it is bat Northern gardeners and fruit growers who ; 


address of ther paper must 


; we first saw celery growing, or spinacb, or 
the paper has sent as well as the many other vegetables now 


| offered in our markets for a large part of the 
Oar dandelions grew wild in fields 
or by the roadside, and we would not have Origin of Japanese Moderniza.| « 
thought of sowing the seed in our garden, 
| any more than we thonght then of planting 
walnut and chestnut trees to supply us 


new direction. 





land annusl'y than apy other New Eagland 
farmer (»ver 2000 acres to be plowed and 
cu'tivated annually), 200 acres home fa-m at 
South Glastonbury, Ct., devoted to small 
frait nursery, peaches and Japan plume; 
farm of 1€0 acres at Ansonia, Ct., de- 
voted to peaches, plums and apple, and 1760 
aeres at Fort Valley, Ga., devoted to 
peaches, Japanese plums and 150 to 200 
acres corp, annually consumed on the place 
by farm hands and‘animals. Sales of fruit 
alone are said to azgregate over $100,000 
anuually, while nursery sales, both North 
and South, aid materially to this sum. 





The proposal of J. D. Edgar, the speakor 
of the Dominion Parlisment, 
Britain exchange Jamaica in the West 
Indies for New Hampshire, was not seri- 
ously meant, as nebody better knows than 
do our Canadian neighbors that nevera 
star on the American fiag shall ba allowed 
to set. Some Americans have foolishly 
talked of swapping off the Pailip- 
pines for Canade, and the counter prop- 
osition was only jokipgly made as an 
offset. And yet with Porto Rico annexed 
and with Caba under close relations to our 
country, the British West Indies are likely 
to be mach less prosperous than they have 
been, and within a few years may ba askicg 
permission;to annex themeelvestous. It is 
only by annexation that the preducts of 
Jamaica can compte with those of Porte 
Rico, which is already annexed to us, as 
soon as the peace treaty has been ratified. 





We hear from many potato-growing dis 
tricts that the {rot is unusually prevalent 
this fall, and has destroyed many pits where 
She tubers bad been put op for the winter. 
In most cases these pits were male too 
early, for while warm weather lasts it is 
very unsafe to put potatoes in large masses, 
as isdone In pitting them. The fall has been 


& warm one, and this has made mat- 
ters worse. Besides, in most cases 
the potatoes this year did not 


ripen well, the skins slipping when bruised 
or handled. What is needed for such 
potatoes is to dry out surplus moisture, 
thus hardening the skin so that it will not 
rub off in handling Ifa peck or balf bushel 
of fine air-slaked lime were sprinkled over 
potato heaps as fast as they were put up. it 
will dry out the moistare and stop the rot 
even where it had already begun. The 
lime may not improve the looks of the pota- 
toes, but it does make them keep much 
better. 





Most of the difficulties In securing good 
farmhelp would be obviated entirely if 
farmers would hire help by the year, keep- 
ing hired men through the winter season, 
when it is often hardest to find something 
to do. The man who has worked hard seven 
or eight months, and has saved $150, 
finds that this will not keep him 
through the winter. Hence he is forced 
to go to the elty,where he finds employment 
perhaps at wages that little more than pays | 
his board. Bat if he is faithfal and effi sient 
in his winter place, he can probably remain | 
at increased wages through the summer. 
The result is a constant weeding 
out of the most ¢fficient employees, | 
leaving for the farmer those who have) 
the least ambition. No doubt those who 
are most enterprising will get away from 
the farm, unless they can save enough to 
boy some land and begin farming on their 
Own account Buotif farmers would make 
itan objectto their best help to remain 
with them through the whele year they 
could keep these employees longer on the 
farm than is possible under the present 
system. 





The recommendation by President Mc 
Kinley that the United States Government 
shall construct the Nicaragua Canal is one 


which will, we think, meet universal ap-| 
With the acquisition of new terri- | 


proval. 
tory in the Pacific, this canal is more a 
national necessity than ever. It will prob- 
ably within 20 years after its construction 
doa larger business than the Suez Canal, 
and pay as large profits. There is 
mo reason why these profits should ge 
to any private company, etp cially as from 
the necessity of the case we should be 
obliged to protect its commerce exactly as 
if weowned it. It is nearly 50 years since 
the Olayton Bulwer treaty was rati- 
fied between this country and Great 
Britain, in which each government 


J. H. Hale of S vath Glastonbury, Ct., who | 
30 years ago was working by the month asa 
farm laborer, now owns and cultivates more | 


that Great) 


| kale, or 


year. 


| with nats. 


| We m'ght mention many other products 
now in good demand in our markets, which 


io vegetables and fruits in the South 


nary yearr. 


botter methods of cultivation have lessened 
the cost of production. A larger supply 
and lower prices have increased the do- 


mand and will continue to do so, until every | 


family in the land, and in many other lands, 
shall be supplied every day with an abun- 
dance of fresh vegetables and fruits. 

Until that day comes we shall net feel 
that we have reached our limit of consump- 
tlon, or that cur markets cannot abserb a 
larger supply without displacing the prod- 
ucts now sold there. “ Saffisient unte the 

'day is the evil thereof,’ and we will not 
anticipatetreub!es which may or may not 
come for future generations. 





The New South. 


We reczive many experiment station re- 
ports from the Southern S:ater, and also 
many agricultural papers and magazines, 
but we seldom extract much from them, for 
the reason.that their solle and climate are so 
different from those In the States where our 
paper mostly circulates, that the very points 


most usefal in the sections for which they | 


are written would be of little value to our 
readers. We could not succeed in growing 


potatoes by planting the seed in D cember, | 


nor would our market garden crops thrive 
if they were started In January, unless we 
could roof our girdens with glass. 

Bat they furnish much Interesting read- 
ing, because of the showing they often make 
of the changes that have taken place in the 
methods and general policy of the agricult- 
ure of that section since the civil war. 
Some of these periodicals claim to be pub- 
lished im the interest of progressive azri- 
culture, and they might nearly all jastly 
make that claim. Even those from the ex- 
treme Southern locations urge their readers 
to devote less land and labor to what were 
once and are now to a large extent the spe- 
clal staple crops, “‘ de cotton and de cane” 
that we used to hear of in the old-time 
minstrel sengs, and to prodace more of 
what they need for their home markets and 
for Northern markets. Garden truck, early 
vegetables and fruits are receiving much 


| attention in such sections as bave good 


transportation facilities, buat the batter 
breeds of dairy and beef cattle are being 


| Tapidly introdueed into many parts, and 


taking the place net only of the Texas 
steers once grown upon the rarg3%s of that 


| State, but of the animals formerly kept in 


other States, which a eoldier during the war 
described by saying that “ the cows looked 
like steers, and the oxen looked like cows,”’ 
that is, they were neither good for milk or 


| for beef. 


The old style of rézr-back swine are 
spoken of by the Southern pap32rs with as 
much contempt now as theyare by Northern 
papers. 
to bemore appreciated in the Sonthern 
States than in those Western States which 
furnish so large a share of the eggs and 
poultry for our Eastern markets. 

All this resnits in the pec pe of those sec- 
tions supplying their own markets with 
beef and dairy prodacts, instead of depand- 
ing upon supplies from the Northern States, 


while of poultry they have enoug} and bet- | 


ter than they formerly bad, and not content 
with saving so mach that Northern farmers 
once received from them, they are supply- 
ing Northern markets to an extent that car- 
ries many millions of dollars to them from 
us every year. 

From $800,000 to $1,000,000 worth of vege- 
tables and fruit are shipped from Norfolk, 
Va., inaseason. One railroad reports that 
it brought to Northern points fruit and 
vegetables during the year ending June 80, 


| 1898, amounting to 28,045,400 pounds from 


Tennessee, 364,400 pounds from Kentucky, 
17.821,200 pounds from Mobile, Ala., and 


The better breeds of poultry seem | 


state where | little more than a quarter of a century since compete with them are finding that it needs 
good judgment, skill and carefal manage- PR. pe gen gh 
meet to attain even a fair living in the busti- postpaid for $3.85. 10 Packs, postpaid, 





tion. 





along with other children. 
very fast and always stood well in his class 


It is well underst»od that the bringing of - 
modern civilized ideas to Japan datos from | 
the visit of the American fleet ander Com-| « 
modore Perry in 1853. Bati2 years before 
|that another Americ.n citiz3n, Capt. Wil-| « 
were almost anknown or bat little sold 50 jigm |. Whitfiald, master of the ship John 


years ago, or even 30 years ago, and we do Fowiand of Fair Haven on the east aide of 
not see that they have disp'aced anything | 


else, unless some very inferior quality. 


| 17th SEASON. 


Our well-known Packets are ready, and 
First 7 packs, 
| No, 1, For 54 cts.,17 Xmas Cards and 
Novelty. 
“ 54 cts, 10 Fine Cards and Novelty 
“ 81.08, 25 Xmas Cards and 
Booklets. 
“ $108, 10 Beautiful Calendars. 
54 cts., & - * 
all different. 
“ 27 cts., 10 Xmas Cards, 
* 84 cts.,5 Booklets and Calendar. 
“ $108, 7 Artistic Booklets. 
| “ 54cts.,7 Beautiful Leaflets. 
“10. “ 54 cts., 25 Sunday-school Cards. 


tar~Special packets and lots put up to order. 


| New Bedford harbor, had prepared the way Teachers For $1.08, 50 Cards, no two alike- 
'for all the progress that has been made | 
Even the largely increased production Of | singe by rescuing from death five Japarese 
“| who had been left on a desolate rock, and 
ern States does not prevent the gardeners who bad only been ableto sustain life by) 
and fruit growers in the North from find- | killing birds with clabs and stones, and then Satisfaction 
ing customers for all they produce in ordl-| ¢g:ing the food thus procured. One of the 
‘ | rescued party, the youngest, was a boy then 

Is is true that the increased supp\y has | onjy 15 or 16 years old, who followed with 
bad the effact of lowering market prices Og». Howlana on the voyega around the 
and the cost to the consumer, bat more | world, learned the English language, ard’ 
knowledge of the wants of our plants and | was sent to the Fair Havan public schools | 4"! ing 


He learned 


For S54cts., 256 Cards, no two alike, 
| Samples paper by the pound, 15 cents. 


_H.H. CARTER & CO. 


5 SOMERSET ST., BOSTON, 


| Guaranteed, Full circulars on application. 








| Boston Cooking School. 


should be measured level. 


,oalded milk; let stand antil cool, add one- 
fourth pound of euza: (half a cupfal), 
the beaten yolks of four eggs, one-half 
pound ratsins, seeded, cat in p'eces and 
floured, one-fourth pound of currants, one, 
foarth poand finely chopped fizs and two 
ounces of finely cat ocltron. Chop one-half 
pound suet, and cream by using ths hand; 
combine mixtures, a1 one-fourth cupfal 
wine and braidy mixed, one-balf grated 
nutmeg, three-fourths teaspoonfal cinna- 
mon, one third teaspoonfal clove, one-third 
teaspoonfal mace and the beaten whites of 
four egzs. Tarn into a battered mould, and 
steam six houre. 

A pam pidding imp‘oves very mach in 
qiality if made sevaral weeks before asing, 
and reheated f»r serving. For Christmas, 
the approved way seems to bs to pour over 
it brandy, set the latter on fire and serve it 
while blazing. O:it may b) decked with 
Christmas holly. 

Branpy Savuce.—Crean one-foarth cup- 
fal of butter, add graiually one cupfal 
powdered sugar, and, very slowly, two 
tablespoonfals brandy; then add yolke of 
two eggs, well beaten, and one-balf capfal 
milk or orcam. Cook over hot water until 
it thickens, then pour on to the beaten 
whites of two egge. 





There will be no lesson at the cooking 
school next Wednesday morning, owing to 
'the holidays, the next lesson being given 


| Wednesday morning, Dac. 28, beginning at 


redients in the following recipes|ten o’elock. 


The programme will b3 
chicken cutlets, musbrooms in cream under 


Many suggestions for the Christmas| s'as¢, banana fritters, jelly sauce, celery 


Daring the gid excitement in California | dinner were given at the Cookirg School, 
Nakahama Manjairo, the young man who) 


Wednesday morning, Doc. 14, Miss Farmer 


had been thus providentially fitted /oragreat | With her assistants preparing consomme 
work among his people, went to the gold With egg balls, roast duck with peanut 


mines. Bat he did not stay long, and in 185 


be returned to Japan, the first native toes, pea timbales, sardine cauapes and | 


| stoffiag and peanut sauce, Bretonne pota- 


Japanese who had ever left his native land | Eoglieh plam pudding with brandy sauce. 


and had returned to his own country after | 


leaving it. 


CONsSOMME.—Out three pounds of beef, 


Here the education he had from the poorest part of the round, into 





secured in America enabled him to doso cubes; brown half of it in a little marrow, | 
many wonderfal thing: that he excited the from a marrow bone. To the remainder | 
;edd three pounds knuckle of veal cut in| 
| pieces, one pound wartrow bone, three! cHAFING DISH POSSIBILITIES. By Fan- 
| qiarts cold water, and the browned meat. | nie Merritt Farmer, 16 mo. cloth, extra, $1.00 


admiration of his countrymen, and was soon 
promoted to a high honorary position in its 
A year or two later, when 
| Commodore Perry made a commercial treaty 
with Japan, he was j 1st the man the goverr- 
ment needed, as he was the only man in the 
country who understood both the English 
He aided so mach 
in the making of this treaty that it is al- 
most certain it would have failed had not 
the unknown Japanese youth b2en rescued 


government. 


and Japa ese langas gas. 


by Captain Whitfield twelve years before. 


years old, this Japanese statesman is still 


living, but has retired to his estates, as he | 


says he is now too old to do active work. 
His son, Kelzahero Nikahama, is the chief 
paymaster on the J spanese cruiser K asaigi, 


visited this country a month ago, and wrote 


a letter to the son of his old friend, Captain 
Whitfield, who was not born until after the 
rescue of the youcg Japaneee whose his- 
tory has hed so important a bearing on the 
| fature of his country. 





The Presideit’s Message. 


The annual message of President McK'in- 
ley is, like all hie public dccuments, vary 
| businesslike and matter of fact. He does 
not discuss ‘‘ the government or the future 
ofthe new possessions which will come 
into our hands as the result of the war 
with Spain,” but his utterances up on 
the Cuban qnestion are conservative 
enough to sult his admirers and to give 
his political opponents little opportunity 
for fault finding. He proposes for the pres- 
ent to “continue the military government,” 
and “give the people security in life and 
|preparty and encouragement under a jast 
and bene fisent rale,’’ “‘ which shall encour- 
| age thrift, industry and prosperity, and pro- 
mote peace and good will among all inhab- 
| itante.’’ 

Probably this is a forerunner of the pol- 
ley to be pursued with the other islands 
after the treaty of peace is ratified. Whether 
they also shall have opportunity ‘‘to form 
a government which shall be free and inde- 
pendent,” or whether they will be held as 
acq iired territory for many years, as Ari- 
| zona and New Maxico have been, or in the 

future be annexed tothe Uaited States by 
| their own desire, as have bcen the republics 
| of Texas and Hawall, are problems of the 
| fatare, and the decision may depand much 
upon their own conduct. 








Cheaper Gas. 


| Boston is to bave seventy-five cent gas for 
fuel purposes before the lapse of many 
months. The construction of the great works 
| of the New England Gas and Coke C »mpany 
|in Everett, which are to supply this fuel 
|gas to consumers in the metrcpolitar die- 
‘trict, is an object lesson of industry 
|}and manufacture unexcelled in the 
| recent annals of New England. As a 
matter of fact, a large namber of the 
evens are now eompleted, and will be 
firea op withina shorttime. The plans of 


pledged itself that when the canal was 1,479,300 pounds from Grand Bay, with | ‘be company contemplate a plant of twelve 


constructed it should be free to the! 
commerce of both nations on equal 
terms. After the canal is made probably | 
both governments will unite in guarantee- 
ing its neutrality. It is more likely than | 


15,476,400 pounds from New Ovcleans, Ls. 
The total shipment of fruit and vegetables 
over this road was over 35,295 tons. At least 
two other lines of railroad are said to bave 
equaled or exceeded this. Unrereports 2500 


not that the close relations which this canal | carloads from points seuth ef Darant, Miss. 


will bring us into with the Central Ameri-| 


can States will cause them to desire annexa- 


A large amount of land in Tennessee for- 
merly devoted to cotton is now used for 


tion to our Union. They need us to help | growing irish potatoes, of which two erops a 


them get rid of the spirit of revolution 
which has always been the bane of Spanish- 
American re publics. 





Larger Supplies Increase De- 


A certain journal, which is sometimes 
very anxious for the welfare of those who 
are engaged in farming, says tha} if agri- 
culture is improved in the islands taken 
from Spain so that they are made more preo- 
ductive, it will result in displacing just so 
much of the egrieultural prodacts of the 
United States. 

Possibly the one whe wrote that para- 
graph does not remember the conditions in 
our markets for a very long term of years, 
or thinks that we must have at last reached 
the limite of the power of purchasing and 
consuming. 

We remember when bananas were bat 


little sold even in our cities, and almost un- | 


known in our country villages. Now from 
two to five thousand bunches a day are sold 
in Boston, and larger amounts in some of 


our Eastern cities, yet we do not find that | 


they have displaced our American fruits to 
any considerable extent. 

We remember when cranberries were 
scarcely thought of as a cultivated erop, and 
now there are hundreds of acres devoted to 
their cultivation, not only on Cape Cod and 
in New Jersey, but also in some of the 
Western States, and what have they dis 
placed? In the days of our boyhood a few 
gtew strawberries in private gardens for 
family use, and a few were grown for mar- 
ket near the largar cities, bat who would 
have thought tha: so many thousand crates 
@ day could be handled every season, and 
the land from Floride to Nova Scotia 


| year are raised, the first being planted in 
| February and March and marketed in Jane, 
| and the field again planted in Jaly and the 
second ercp marketed in October. Most of 
thess go to Chicago asa market, but from 
there they are Jargely reshipped nerth and 
east. 
| One Northern man is reported to have 
‘hired a farm in Tennessee something less 
|than tem years ago at an annual rent of 
| $5000. He putin 400 acres of [rish potatoes, 
and realiz3d $53,000 for the two creps grown 
the first year. After piyivg rent, and all 
expenses for labor, tools, seed, freights and 
commissions, he had over $17,000 leftasa 
proat for eight months work. Is it strange 
thas his neighbors thought truck farming 
was more profitable than five-cent cotton? 
Central Georgia furnished us this year 
with 1786 carloads ef peaches, and we know 
not how many thousand carloads of water- 
melons, as we have been unable to find any 
report of them. It should be remembered 
that the Georgia and Florida shipments, 
| which are not small, in fruits and vegetables, 
are not ineluded in the shipments men- 
| tloned above as over Tennessee railroads. 
| Southern farmers and frait growers are 





| learning that they have many advantages 
‘over those of the Northern States. They | 


have an earlier and alonger season, and a 
| soll that is more easily worked. They have 
| abundance of low-priced labor. They have 
| at hand the waste of the cotton seed to fur- 
nish nitrogen for their crops,and phosphatic 
rock for the phesphoric acid, at lower 
prices than they can be sold after trans- 
portation is paid to Northern States. Our 
only advantages over them seem to ba in 
our nearness to market,saving something on 
transportation and labor, which at higher 





| hundred ovens, but until at least foar han 
dred more of these are built, it is prebable 


that nothirg will be done toward supplying 
the suburbs. Whenthese ovens are built, 
however, it is certain that the gas can be 
used at onee,as the company has already 
had applications from nearly every g1s com- 
pany in the metropolitan district. 


John Kendrick Bangs carries his humor 
around with him. Hewas in Boston last 
week, passing through from a lecture “ up 
country,” and upon being asked whether 
there had been a large audience to hear him, 
he replied, qilck asa flash: ** Oouldn’t help 
it,—with a moonlight night aed no charge.”’ 


Poor and Weak 


Catarrh and Bronchial Trouble— 
Had no Appetite— Now Better in 
Every Way—A Delicate Child. 
“Some time since I took a sudden cold 

and could not get rid of it. Being subject 

to catarrh and bronchial trouble I coughed 
terribly. I lost my appetite and grew 
poor and weak and I did not feel like 
work, I began taking Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla. In a short time the cough disap- 
peared, I slept well, had a good appetite 
and I was better in every way. Last 
spring I was not feeling well, I had no ap- 
petite and no strength. I resorted to 

Hood’s Sarsaparilla and soon felt more 

like work. My little nephew was a deli- 

cate child and had a humor which trou- 
bled him so he could not rest at night. 

He has taken a few bottles of Hood’s Sar- 

saparilla and now he has a good appetite 

and is able to sleep.” Miss ABBIE J. 

FREEMAN, South Duxbury, Mass. 


Hood’s Sarsa- 


parilla 


Is the One True Blood Purifier. All druggists. $1. 


Hood s Pills are the best after-dinner 


pills, aid digestion, 25c. 

















After the commercial treaty was nego- 
tiated Nakahama Mapjairo became a rec- 
ognized leader of the new civilization in 
Japan Ha visited Americaand the scenes 
| of his boyhood in 1870, now nearly 30 years 
ago. Though now nearly if not qiite 75 


| A pint of water to a pound of meat is a 
good rule. Lt stand one-half hour, heat 
| slowly to the boiling podint, and cook 


|gently three hours. Add one qairt of | 
| the Iiqior in which a fowl has been cooked | 


and onion mayonnaise, !ancheon rolls and 
Vienna pudding. 


The Boston Cooking School Cook Book 
By Fannie Merritt Farmer, 
PRINCIPAL OF THE 
BOSTON COOKING SCHOOL, 

With 35 illustrations. 12 mo. Cloth, $2.00. 


Thoroughly up to Date. 


Contains 1400 receipts. Should be in 
eyery household. 





tar" SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 
Little, Brown & Co., Publishers, 
254 Washington Street, Boston. 





and simmer two hours. Cook one-third of | From the New York Sap. 


| a copfal each of carrot, turalp, onion and| The 
celery, cut in cubes, in two tablespoonfals | 

| butter five minutes, then add to soup with | 

| one tablerp>onful salt, four cloves, three | H 


| sprigs thyme, one sprig marjoram, 
epcigs pairsley, and one-half bay leaf. 


| Cook one and one-half hours, strain and) 


c ol qui-kly. 


The consomme will keep well in cold) bythe crowas.that flocked to see it, by the | 
weather for several days if the fat is allowed | throng; of gnests in the neighboring hotels, 
toremain onthetsp Waen ready to serve | 


it the fat should be removed and if any 
remains, it may be taken cff by wiping 
over the surface of the jelly-like soup witb | 
a plecs of cheese cloth, wrung out in hot, 
water. 

To clear the soup, use elther the white 
and shell of an egg to each quart of soup 


|or chopped lean raw beef. Beat the white | 
‘of the egg slightly, and with the sbell, add 

| to the cold soup, set the kettle on the front | 
|of the stove and stir constantly antil the 


boiling point is reached. Lst boil two min-| 
utes, then remove to the back of the stove) 
and allow it to simmer for 20 minutes. Ro>- 
move the scum which risestothe top and 
stra'n the soup through two thicknesses of 
cheese cloth laid in a fine strainer. 

Clear soups are more suita le for the first 
course of a heavy dinner, being stimulative | 
io thelr effect. Consomme may be varied | 
in a g-eat many ways by using this founds-| 
tlon, and addirg such garnish as desired. 
E zg balls were served at the lesson. 

Eee Batts —Chop the whites of two 
hard-boiled ¢gzs, and force the yolks 
through a fine strainer; then mixand season 
to taste with salt, pepper aud cayenne. 
Moisten with melted butter or cream, add 
sufficient raw egg to hold the mixture) 





finely chopped parsley. 


Ada to the soap when served. 
Duck ROASTED WITH PEANUTS —Dress, | 


minutes ina very hot oven, basting often. | 


serving the duck, carve pzarailel to the. 
breast bone. 

PEANUT STUFFING —Mix three-fourths | 
cupful cracker crambs, 
finely chopjed peanuts, one-half cupfal 
heavy cream, two tablespoonfuls butter and 
afew drops onion juice. Season with ralt 
and cayenne. 

PEANUT SAvuce.—Cook one-half table. 
spoonfal finely chopped onion in three 
tablesp»onfals butter five minutes. Add 
four tablespoonfals fi»ur, and cook until 
mixture is well browned; then add one and 
one-half cupfuls brown stock. As soon as 
the boiling point is reached, add one-third 
cupfal firely chopp:d p-anuts, and eight 
olives which have been stoned and cooked 
in boiling water five minutes, then drained. 
Season with eat and pepper. 

BRETONNE POTATOES.—Cut enough po- 
tatoes into strips to maketwo cupfals, cock 
in boiling, salted water, @ tablespoonfal of 
salt to seven potatoes baing the usual 
allowance. If they cook till they are over- 
done, they will break and lose their shape. 
Drain, and add .one cupfal of thin white 
sauce,'and sprinkle with finely chopped | 
parsley. 

If the potatoes are to be served with other 
meats instead of duck, a small amount of 
brown stock may be added to them instead 
ef the white sauce, or a brown sauce is 


PEA TIMBALES —Mx one cupfal pea 
pulp, with two baaten ezgs, afew drops of 
onion jaice, two tablespoonfuals batter, two- 
thirds teaspoonfal sa\t, one-eighth teaspoon- 
fal pep >er and a few grains cayenne. Turn 
into buttered moulds, and bake in a pin of 
hot water until firm. Serve with one cup- 
ful white sauce, to which is added one-third 
cupfal peas drained from their liqior and 
thoroughly rinsed. 

These were very good. Canned psas 
were used, but in ‘the summer time this) 
recipe could ba followed in utilizing peas 
which are not q1lte good enoug’ to serve as 
a separate vegetable. 

SARDINE CANApEs.—Prepare mixture o' 
ene teaspoonfal essence of anchovy, one 
teaspoonfal Worcestershire sauce, a few 
grains cayenne, three-fourths tablespoonful 
flour and two tablespoonfuls clarified batter 
with a few drcp: of onion jaice. Add grat- 
ually twe-thirds cupfal boiling water, and 
cook 10 minutes. Cut ‘stale bread into one. 
third-inch slices, and the slices in triangles 
or rqiares. Dip the pieces in the sauce, al- 
lowing them to absorb some of it; plaee in 
@ pap, and heatin a hotoven. When heated, 
spreai with sardines rabbed to a paste with 
a small qiantity of creamed batter, and 
season with lemon jaice. Sprinkle with 
finely chopped parsley. 

ENGLISH PLUM PuppING.—Soak one-half 








ponnd baker’s bread crambsin one cupfal 


shopkeepers, especially, profited by the ie be about 25. Theegg: hatch in about 


\@ week. 


together; then adi one ba'f teaspoonful say, whereas the labor and the money it has 


clean, staff and truss a duck. Place on &| wastefol 
rack in dripping-pap, sprinkle with salt and | weaith, its consump‘ion in entertainments | 
pepper, and cover the breast with very thio | jjxe the Horse Show and their accompani- 
slices of fat ealt pork. Bake twenty to thirty ments. They would have the surplus meane 


Wild duck is usually served very rare, but | purposes, and denounce its diversion to 
the domestic dack is cooked longer. I. geif gratification as sinful. They figure up 


| free libraries and similar institutions for 


one-half cupfal with the money spent for transitory pleas- 


Show Wake: 
Trade, 


Horse Up 


$¥O | popular with ultra-fashionables this year 





EXPERIMENT STATI 


green cut bone, says: 
‘The advantage in tt 
the ANIMAL MEAL asa 


BowKErR’s ANI 
wholesome combinatio 


gested. 
grow. 


5 lbs. for a quarter. 


The Bowke 


43 Chatham Street, 





The Hatch 


in reporting the results of its experiments with 
Bowker’s Animal Meal 


has given more eggs of greater average weight, and at 
considerably less cost, and is a more convenient food 
to use, as well as safer.”’ 


and bone, thoroughly cooked, hence easily di- 

It makes hens lay. It makes chicks 
If you can’t find it at your dealer’s, 
and will pay the expressman, we will send you 


on at Amherst, Mass., 
as compared with 


1is trial is then clearly with 
food for egg production. It 


MAL MEAL isa clean, 


n of fresh, sweet meat 


r Company, 
Boston, lass. 











| The insect was seen in Riley County 
;one year ago last spring, bat as the 
\ipjaries from it were comparatively 
| Insignificant it attracted but little at- 
| tention and remained unidentified. So far 
}as has been ascertained the insect is 
pretty well confined tothe eastern counties 
|of the State. Daring the epring of the 
present year, Prof. Fav lle and assistant 
made several trips to various parts of the 
State, and reported the presence of the 
pest in nine counties, comprising Johnson, 
Leavenworth, Donglas, Wyandotte, J effer- 
son, Osage, Greenwood, Wabaunsee and 


| Riley. 


The insect attacks the apple princ'pally. 


| A more extensive examination wii] no doubt 
| reveal that it is common to other fruit trees. 
io Manhattan it was found on the pear, 
| peach and plam, but in much less numbers 
Possibly’ the Madison-sqauare Garden | than upon the apple. 
orse Show may uot have been quite so 

} 


The adalt is a small moth with an ex- 
panse of wings of about two thirds of aa 


aa it has bean in years gone by, but thera is| inch. It is of brownish buff color wth 


no disputing itecontinued attractiveness to | 
the general public. This was demonstrated 


| 
| 


who cams for the purpose of attending | 


it, by the gay appearance of the streets that 


led to it, and, what was of more importance, | 
by the amount of money it brought to the | 
city for distribution. The restaurants and | 


penditure it occasioned, but this banefit 
also extended tothe thousands who found 
occupition in carryingon the show and 
managing its business, to the dressmakers | 
and tallors who made the smart costumes 
displayed at it, and even to the cab drivers, 
who brought people to it andtook them | 
away. ; 

a Economists of the P.or Richard school | 
are accustomed to say that the money spent 
on exhibitions like this show, and on the 
enjoyment connected with it, is not wisely 
ased. They point ont that it leaves behind 
it no tangible, permanent result, ad, there- 
fore, that its costis as much wasted jas if 
it were burned up or sunk in the 
ocean. Their conception of the usefal 
investment of money is limited to the 
building of factories and railroads, to the 
cultivation and improvement of land, and 
to the production of wheat, |corn, 
pork, cotton, iron and other .merchantable 
commodities. When the Horse Show is) 
over there will be nothing of it left, they | 





Snape in small! consumed would have served to produce | 
balls, and poach in boiling water or stock | many thonsands of yards of cotton cloth, 
| tons of iron or barrels of pork. 


Asce'ic religionists; also condemn, as a 
und wicked employment 


| 
of | 


of the rich devoted exclusivaly to charitable 


ow many hospitals, almshouses, schools, 
the benefit of the poor could be maintained 


ures, and assume the claims of such chari- 
ties to be p aramount to all others. 

All this is taking a narrow and bigoted 
view of life and its duties. It contradicts 
one of the‘axioms of religion as well as of 
common sense, that haman beings have 
other thao physical wants, and that the 
mere ket ping of the body aliveand in health 
is not the sole end of existence. If it were 
universally adopted, it would convert the 
world into nothing but a workshop for the 
strong and a hospital for the weak, and it 
would banish from among us the numer- 
ous recreations and erj yments which now 
alleviate our miseries. More than this, it 
would prevent the development of the hu- 
man faculties, and make impossible the 
creation of works of art and the p-oductions 
of literary ganius. Even the wealth created, 
being composed exclusively of the bare 
necessaries of life, would cease to be wealth, 
and would consist of a superabundance of 
raw materia), which would have no more 
value than the sand of the desert. 

The Horse Show, therefore, deserves 
approval and encouragement from every 
cit'z3n who desires the prosperity of the 
city. Itnot only wakes up trade and pro- 
motes the distribution of money among 
people who live by their labor, but it indi- 
rectly widens the field of such people’s 
activity. In the mere matter of creating 
a larger demand for handsome and care- 
fally bred horses, for elegant carriages and 
harness, and for better trained coachmen 
and grooms, it increases the wealth-pro- 
ducing capacity of the community, and 
when to this is added the stimulus it gives 
to all kinds of social enjoyment and to the 
ministrations they demand, it is difficult to 
estimate the extent of its usefulness. 


Farming at the 
Stations. 
The Fringed-Wing Apple-Bud Meth, 


The Kansas Experiment Station, Man- 
hattan, Kan., sends out a bulletin cor- 
taining the following jinformation in regard 
to a new and possibly ‘very troublesome in- 
sect pest which has sp )cared in that State. 
Orchardists in other States will do well to 
be upon the watch for it. 

During the last two years the Fringed- 
wing Apple-bud Moth (Nothris mali- 
gemmella) has been doing considerable 
damage in various parts of the State. 
Judging from its work here and what it 
hasdonein Missouri it promises to be a 
very troublesome if not one of the most de- 
structive posts attacking our apple trees. 





Experime at 





more or less blaish gray shading on thorax, 
wirg and body. 

The following is a brief description of the 
life history of the insect: The adu'ts 
ay par early inthe spring, and the females 
commence to deposit small, yellow ezgs 
singly in the expanding bads and leaves. 
The eggs are usually deposited at night, and 
the number laid by one female is estimated 


When 

first emerge from 
very small, about 1-25:h of an inch 
in length, and are of a light yellow 
color, with the head a shining black, and 
the upper part of the next segment brownish. 
It is these little caterpillars or worms that 
do the damege. The larv# begin to feed 


the larve or 
the eggs 


worms 
they are 


/apon and to attack the buds or adjacent 


leaves. The damage to the buds is the most 
serious. When these are attacked the larve 
draw several of the central leaves o! 
the buds together over themselves as a 
sort of protection, and within the shel- 
ter thus provided they work their way 
down the centre or heart of both the 
flower and leaf-bads. it is not long b2fore 
the young shoot with its terminal bad and 


beef | ipjared to such an extent that it soon with- | 
*\ersand dies, thus destroying the prospect | — 


for next year’s crop, besides checking the 
growth of the shoot. Ol!ten the lary are so 


the leaves. This they will do either by 


drcp>ing down to a lower leaf by r eans of | 


a tiny thread or by crawling do. the 
shoot, wandering from one placetoano oer 
till a suitable leaf is found. U on reachiag 
a leaf they will draw the edg+s of it together 
by fine threads, making a tort of a cas3, ip 
which they rest when not eating. When 
there are no close adjoining leaves they will 
commence to feed on the leaf furnish- 
irg them shelter. 
the petiole of the leaf to the leaf itself, 
and in a number of instances the petiole 
or stem is severed, causing the leaf to 
fall to the ground with the larva. In a 
severe attack the bads and terminal 


leaves are often injared to such an ex-| 


tent that the trees have a brownish ap- 
pearance. 
and the buds, the larv~ also eat away the 
stem of the young apples jast forming, 
causing them to fall, and in some instances 
bore into them, inducing them to shrivel. 
The first brood of larve this year lasted 
from the 15:h of April to the 4th of Jane. 

O wing to its psculiar habits, the pestis a 
difficult one to combat, necessitating, as it 
does, very cloee observation on the part of 
the cp3rator to determine jast when the 
larve are hatching. Then, jast when 
the larve#) are emerging, is the time 
to spray. Also one must take into 
consideration that larve will appear 
from eggs laid later than the first. To 
combat these a second spraying is neces- 
sary, and possibly a third or fourth,in order 
to guard against later appearing lars. 
Spraying with Paris green or London pur- 
ple atthe rate of one pound’to 150 gallons o 
water, with from one to two pounds of lime, 
is the most effective remedy. 








Birds and Insects. 


The United States Department of Agri- 
culture gives in Bulietin No. 9 papers upon 
the food of two birds which deserve to be 
classed among those usefal to the farmer, 
and to be protected by him. 

CUCKOOSs. 

The stomachs of 109 ycellow-billed and 46 
black-billed cuckoos, obtained in 20 States, 
the District of Columbia and Canada, were 
examined. Inthe report, the two specias 
are treated together, since they proved to 
be very much alike in diet. The greatest 
difference is that the yellow-billed cuckoo 
eats more beetles and fewer bugs. The ex- 
amination showed that cackoos do at times 
eat fra t, but that is not their usual! habit. 
The insect food of cuckons consists of 
beetles, grasshcp Jers, clcadas, bags, warps, 
flies, caterpillars and ¢rpiders, of which 
grasshoppers and caterpillars constitute 
more than three-fourths. The great major- 
ity of the insects found in the stomachs 
were harmfal kinds. Nearly half cf the 
cuckoo's food was found to be caterpillars. 
In the cuckoos we probably have one of 
nature’s most efficient checks on the in- 
creaee of these ha-mful species. 

SHRIKES, 

Two epacies of shrikes inhabit North 
America. One, the logzerhead shrike (La- 
nius ludovicianus and subspecies) is a per- 
manent resident in the United States; the 
other, the butcherbird (Lanius borealis), 


Besides attacking the leaves | 


| visits us from the North in winter. The 
| Feport states that the food habits of the 
shrike, so far as determined from the exam- 
ination of 155 stomachs, collected during 
| @very month of the year, from Saskatche-. 
| wan to Florida, and from the Ailantic to 
| the Pacific, are very similar to those of the 
sparrow hawk ; that is to say, the food con. 
sists of mice, small birds and insects, the 
latter mainly grasshoppers. Both birdsare 
mach less insectivorous in cold than 
warm weather, the oncoming of winter and 
consequent increasing soarcity of insects 
necessitating a change in food. 

The destruction of grasshoppers, it is 
bardly necassary to state, isa great service 
to the farmer, and the shrike also devours a 
large number of beetles, and often eats 
cate’p llars, wasps and spiders. Since it 
takes practically no vegetable food, it can- 
pot injare crops, unless indirectly, by kill- 
ing birds and insects that prey upon Insect 
pests. Farthermore, the attacks of the 
shrike are often directed against the English 
sparrow, Dow so obnoxious in many parts of 
the Unitea S:ates. 


_- 
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Fuany Paragraphs. 

A Likely Remedy: 

Mr. J.—Waat would you suggest, doct»r, for 
losomnia? 

Dr. Pilisbury—I would suggest that you 
attempt to sit up with a sick man and give him 
nis medicine every hour for a fw nights.— 
Leslie’s Weekly. 


Author (‘0 editor)}—Well, the first number of 
our new paper looks wall; but here’s one thing 
I don’t like. 

Editor—What’s t iat? 

“Why, this communication signed ‘ 0:4 Sub- 
scriber.’ ’—“Metropolitan. 





Not to Be Too Well Done: 

There isa happy mean in everything. It is 
| said that a shrewd old lady hesrd her married 
| daughter say: 
| “Jf my husband doesn’t do such and sich a 
| thing, be’il find himse'f in hot water.” 

“ My cbild,”’ said the old lady, “ a man is like 
anegg. K »pt in hot water a little while he may 
boli soft; but keep bim there long, and he 

| harders ’—Youth’s Companion. 
| They were having a drill in comparison of ad- 
| jectives, and the teacher asked a smal! boy in the 


‘developing leaves and flowers is out off or ‘Tot Tow to compare * sick.” 


* Sic¥, worse, dead,” was the instant reply — 
Yout »’s Companion. 


A Poor Dinner: 
| The Montreal Witness prints this little story of 


‘numerous about the buds that they are & poor woman who recently went into a saloon in 
compelled to abandon the buds and seek | 


search of ber husband. 

Shefouod him there, ani setting a covered 
disb, which she had brought with her, upon the 
table, she said: 

‘“* Thinking that you are too busy to come home 
todinner, I have brought you yours,’’and de 
parted, 

Witia laugh the man Iinvitsd bis friends to 
dine with bim; but on removing the cover from 
the dish he fnnd only a slip of paper, on which 
was written: 

** IT hope you will enjoy your meal. 
same as your fam!ly have at home.” 


It is the 


Some seem to prefer | 


-+--HIS SUMMER GIRL. 

He finds her love was merely art, 
The mercenary thing! 

For while she gives him back his heart, 
She keeps his diamond ring. 


—Judge. 


Her Hard Luck at Whist: 

‘“*Obariey, dear,” said young Mrs. Torkios 
| you must not blame me forthe way I played 
| whist.” 

@" I’m not blaming you.” 

| It wasn’t my fault tiat you didn’t have 
trumps when I expected you t).’’ 

“No. I was t> blame.” 

“Now, I didn’t say that. BuatI was getting 
along 80 nicely in the game. I had learned al! the 
rules by heart—never tramp your partne:’s ace, 
and when in doubt take the trick, and when the 
right bower is tarned down make it next, and al! 
the rest «f them.” 

“I don’t see how you could have madea mis- 
take after fort fying yourself in that manner,” 
he commented gently. 

“I didn’t make a mistake,” she protasted. 

“Then I don’t see what tie matter could have 
teen.” 

“I know. Only I scarcely like to tell you, de- 
cause [ know you will think itis superstitious 
and silly.” 

Did somsbody put a charm on us?” 

‘I don’t know whether it was done on purpose 
ornot. Butthere wasn’t any chance for us to 
have any luck. Just before we played the hand 
that decided the rubber I countsd the cards. 
And do you know, Ohariey, dear,” she said, 
dropping her volce to an impressive whisper, 
a were exactly tiirteen!’’—Wasbivgto 





<i 
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-- There once was a hero named Teddy, 
Who was forcefu), resourceful and hea‘y, 
And at sight of a ight 
Would shout with delight: 
“ You bet tuat your Roozy is ready!” 
—Ohicago Record. 
+++sOB! who in all this world weuld miss 
A long-drawn-out, ecstatic kiss? 
E’en though there’s death in osculation, 
The practice meets with apprebation ; 
And folks seem quite convineed of this— 
There’s naught of danger in a kiss. 
— Lif. 
+---Iseue, ye “ Extras,” while ye may 
Old Time is still a-fiying, 
These yaller fakes that flourish today 
Tomorrow will be dying! 
++». When the hunt\pg season opens, 
Clear the decks f >r autumn fun; 
Once again we hail the prowess 
Ol the man behind the gup. 
—Onicago Record. 








Kate What He Likes. 

“I have been troubled with dyspepsia. | 
began taking Hood’s Sarsaparilia and I can 00¥ 
eat almost anything I wish. I was also troabled 
with catarrh and could not breathe trough ™Y 
nostriis. Since taking Hood’s Sarsaparilis | 
bave been relieved.” Mrs. F. GERTRUDE NY¥®, 
P. O. Box 31, River Point, K. I. 


Hleed's Pills are the only pills to take with 
H00d’s Sarsaparilla. 256. 
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The Workbox. 
CLOTHES BRUSH HOLDER. 

The basket is of very fine wicker, in the 
form of a cone; it is ornamented with an 
embroidered drape, which may either be 
finished with a narrow furniture gimp or 
tafts of crewel ; the bottom is covered with 
silk, which isdrawn toa pointatthe end 
avd finished by a tassel; the top is orna- 
mented with two woolen tasseis and a 
rosette. 

IMITATION CORAL HANGING BASKETS. 

Take old hoops with the covering on; 
bend and tie in any shape desired; tie with 
wrapping twine, with ends of the twine left 
one fourth of an inch long; covar the bas- 
ket when formed with knots or ties 
about an inch apart all over the basket. 
Then take one-half pound of bseswax, melt 
it in a shallow p10, stir in enorgh Japanese 
vermilion to get the color you wish, then 
roll the baeket in the melted wax until it is 
eovered completely. We have one maie in 
this way that has hang exp sed to the 
weather for two years, and is still as good 


RIOB SNOWBALIA. 

Bix ounces of rice, one quart of milk, favoring 
ot essence of almonds, sugar to taste, one pint of 
eustard, Bol) the rice in the milk, with sugar and 
&@ Savoring of essence «f aimonds, until the 
former is tender, adding if necessary a little 
more milk shoula it dry away too mach. 
When the rice is quits soft put it into 
tacups or small, round jare,and let 1} rem«in 
wi t'lceld; then turn ontthe rice on a deep 
gluse dish, pour over a custard, and on the top 
ef each ba!) piace a small plece of bright-solored 
pre verve or jelly. Lemon peel or vanilla may be 
beiled with riee imstead of the ess: nee of 
almonds, when either of these is preferred, but 
tve Mavoring of t 16 custard mast correspond w th 
that of the rice. 


OCOBN MUFFINS. 


One pint of cor n meal, one pint of sour milk 
two tablespoonfals of soda, two eggs, two table- 
spoonfuls of sugar, three tabdlespoonfuls of 
meited butter, a little sal’. Stir soda ‘into the 
milk, aad mix wit: the meal; add the eggs, 
melted DuJter, sugarand salt. Beat briskly, and 
oake in cups in a hoteven. Very nice breakfast 
cakes. 

BREAKFAST MUFFINS, 





Betarisingas for bread over night. 
morping ecariy warm & pi.t of milr, and beat Inte 
the dough suffi sient to make it as for ordinary 
mouffi: Datte:; Deat well for five or ten minutes 


Ia the 





aed set to rise for breakfis*. Bake in rings ona 
| very Lot griddls, and tara trequeatly to prevent 
buraing. | | 
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To Learn to See BXOBLLENT SAVOURY 
osal in the line of | ' 
an -¥ ge roams education, which | Cut two pounds <fthe fillet cf veal int> neat 


hig | }>tate, put them into a stew pan, with four 
- - — many of the readers of | ca’rots scraped and cut into quarters, one large 
olamn. 


onion sliced, one small rasher of bacor, some 
A lady who is, from her experience as @ 


berbs and a bit of thin lemon rind tied 
teacher, quite competent to epeak, says: “ID together in a piece of musiin, and a see- 
sil our schools we find children who caunot soning of pepper and salt. Cover the meat 
endure the indoor life req1ired by our pres- | and spices with equal quantities of milk and 
ent systems, and, im consequence, become | *&ter, closely cover the stewpan and let the con- 
> Here isa real physical com- | te simmer for one hour; after which remove 
saint, whieh uses great dislike for book- | ‘B® Derds, and, just before sending the dish to 
aie. “But these children will work hap- my peg mt dr heenaaataaantciane, 
: till te thickens. 
pily all day to find, for instance, new birds |" ove 
or new flowers, or to hant for shells or) 
water-worn pebbles.” 
No parent reads these lines who has 
seen more or less of uneasiness caused by 
confinement in this way. The lady who ad- 





CREAM OF BICE SOUP. 


Two qurs cf chicken stock (the water in 
not | which the f>w! bas been boiled will an'wer), ope 
teacup of rice, a q1a/t of cream or miik,@ small | 
Onion, & stalk of celery, and salt and pepper to) 








dresses me is proposing to establish a class, 
or classes, to meet the condition of jast such 
people. That is to say, she proposes to | 
begin by usirg, and, indeed, quickening, 

the faculties of observation, and to make 
this beginning the centre of the education 
of the children. ‘Children will hark back to 


taste. Wash the rice carefally,and add to the \ 


ehieken stock, onion and celery. Oook slowly 
two hours ('t should bardly bubbie). Pat through 
a sieve; add seasoning and the milk or crear, 
which has been allowed to come jist to a boil. 
If milk, use also a tablespoonful of butter. 


Wints to Houtrekeepers. 





’ 


their books when they have some notion | 
that books will help them in their affairs, 
while without this notion the book is noth- | 
ing bat a taskmaster. er a also a ag wis , a 
Such classes as are proposed need not be | tors as sda water : | 
clesees for summer only. After getting to- sive than t> always be the one to meine nag | 
in the morning, all| To wash red flannel mix a han of flour io a 
= - pao use the hours spe- %"4' tof cold water, and boil ten minutes. To 
cas wee ion | ir tule ada sume warm suds, and wash the flanne! 
cially reserved for such education in seeirg quatty, t1.80ne matece than subting, Hew stuse 
what the outside world is, and seeing this: 19 iwo or wnree warm waters ana the brightest 
under such direction as will lead to the real | ,cariet will never lose its color. Castile or ivory 
use of eyes and ears. Here in Boston, for soap snouia only be used. 
instance,—What is going on in the harbor?! ne newest fad now is to walk ina military 
What is it to havea ship come in? What | tashion. To sccomplish tals, classes are . cing 
is it to have a ship go ont? What is there formed to practice military drilis. Not more 
in th- Maseum of the Natural History oa than twenty young girls belong . 7 ones 
ciety? What doesall this arrangement of | hey meet tires times a week, to regularly 
birds, fish and insects mean? What is there | “rilled, according ¢) military tactics. 
in the handrea workshops which are around | A physician says that mothers do not half ap 


Boston? How is itthat elocks are made? | 
How is it that the electric cars are driven?) 

itis easy to see that the training given 
by the sympathy and help of a real edueator | 
would take many a boy or girl out of the) 
misery with which the word “school” is 
now associated. I shall be glad to receive | 
any intimation from any parents of their) 
wish to eo-operate in such classes.—Dr. 
Hall, in Christian Register. 


* 





Treatment of the Hair. 

To keep the hair in geod condition it is 
absoluiely necessary not only to brush it 
with clean brashes and gra} regularity, 
but certainly once in two weeks to give ita) 
thorough shampooing, so that every parti. | 
cle of dust may bs removed from it. The 
soft, flaffy look of the hair and its beautiful 
gloss after having been shampooed shows 
how grateful it is for the treatment given it. 
Experience, though sometimes a tiresome 
teacher, ba; taught me that the best way to 
cleanse the scalp and the tair is to ase very 


preciat, tae importance of imeisiing that their 
children breathe threugh the nose rataer thav 
the mouth, whicb, he says, is a frequeut cause of 
tonsiiitis, sore throat ana chronic catarrb. Ifs 
chiid does not easily acq aire the babit of breat.- 
ing throogh the nose, he spould be taken to a 
coctor to a:ceriain the csuse. 8 metimes a liitie 
surgery ls necessary. It is so imporia t, how- 
ever, taat parents should not carelessly ignore a 
pronounced tendency ia their children t) breathe 
through the mouth, 


To make Frenoh coffee-cake take one-fourth 
cup butter, one-half cup sugar, one egg, one-half 
cup milk, one and one-half cups flour and one tez- 
spoonful baking powder. Bake in a :quare ti» 
and when done sprinkie the top with one table- 
spoonful granulated sugar and one teaspoonful 
cinnamon mixed. 

Every woman wants a dainty dish at her fnger 
ends to help aleng the meal when gueits arrive 
unexpectedly, or the palate craves somethirg 
especially delicious. A salad newly designed by 
a New York chef for “‘ What to Ext” isa dish fit 
to set before a queen. There are salads and 
salads, but if you have not tasted t »matoes pre 
pared af.er the latest plan and served with wal- 
nuts, you have not realized the full possiDilities 
of the salad dish. Here is the scheme: Take 


hot water, made “ soapsudy”’ with tar 808. | rin6 pot orm tomatoes. Pour hot water upov 
Use a nail brash, upon which the soap has| them to loosen the skins. R+move them and pee! 
been rubbed, to scrab the scalp thoroughly, | carefully. Now cut them in small: quares and 
and after every part of the scalp is washed | press tarough asieve. Put them in the ice chest 
rinse the hair and head with baths of water, | 82¢ oe Shell some oo — a 

| carefal to remove every trace substance 
eo yo cies can tae ao a — or busk. Mash these, folded in a clean clotb, 


with a roiling pin. When the tomatoes are thor- 
ordinarily cool, the baths between having | oughly frc zen, serve them on crisp, white lettuce 


been gradually graded. To get such &| iesyer:—naving individual disher, of course—and 
bath for the bead it is only neeessary to | cover with mayonnaise. Over each dish spriukie 
hold one’s head over the basin and have | a thimbieful of the crushed walnuts. 
the water from a small pitcher poured) 4 pretty dessert toat will especially please the 
over it. Eaeh bath necessitates the wring-| ehildrenis calied a Russian cake. Two cakes, 
ing out of the hair antil it is quite free | chocolate and sponge, are baked in fi.t oblong 
from soapsods,and until the water is as clear Dane. When cold trey are sliced into agers, 
as before it went over the head. When the 7%cD sre dipped qalekly into s att eevep 
flavored strongly wih wine, or, if prefsrres, 
hair is shampooed it is wise to put on 8 | vanilla orlemon. The flagers are then bailt up 
loose wrapper that cannot be injared elther | i, 9 tancy shape. A favorite one is to pile ‘hem 
by water or soap. I do not advise the use| gpinaiqaare, filling the £q1are with chariotte 
of a fan in drying the hair,as it has been | ruese. The block house is then covered with 
found to give many women sévere colds, nor | the Sngerr, an icing being put on the top. leed 
do I recommend the loose Turkish toweling | ‘49ares of sponge cake are used for chimneys. 
for ravbing the hair, since it is ap} to | T5¢ ebarlotte resse filliag should be made the 
leave fiaffs of white cotson all thrsach it; | 4%9 Defore, and tae whole structure and content 
bat for the first rubbing use a thick, hard 


| thoroughly chilled before serving. 
Turkish towel, and after that rab the hair | 
and the hcail with ordinary towels, which 
have been made hot for this purpose. You | 
will be surprised to see how quickly and) gojcrs, 
oomfortably the hair dries. D»notputthe ,», The pr tt'est gown for a Dridemaid is one 
hair up until it is perfeetly dry, or it will of dotted muslin mate ap over pale yeliow silk 
remain damp for a long time, and have a/| The skirt really consist: of seventeen narrow 
close, mouldy’ and altogether undesirable | ‘ri!l*, each edged wit) two rows «f white satin 
emell abous it. Use as fow hairpins as you | Sit Satie .o wonies hes a bolero ef trilte with 

, 4 

possibly can.—Lad¢ies’ Home Journal. | an upper portion cf tasks. The bat may be of 
yellow straw trimmed with whits satin ribbon 


Positions that Affect Sleep. | and wings. Sach a gown is not necessarily ex- 
| pensive and may easily be mace at home. 


The position affects sleep. A constiained | +, white broadcloth is muck used for bride- 
position generally prevents repose, while @| maid’s gowns this season. At a fasbionabe 
comfortable one woos sleep. Lying flat on | ehurch wedding such costumes were worn with 
the back, with the limbs relaxed, would | Diack velvet picture hats, into which touches of 
seem to secure the greatest amount of rest | {¢¢p orange velvet were introduced among thr 





The Fashions. 


e*e Toe smooth-facet cloths are the moet de- 
sirable and fasnionabie, and eome in ail the new 











for the muceolar system. This is the | Crooping rable plumes. Bouquets of yellow 
position assumed in the most exhaust- 
ng diseases, and it is generally hailed 
asa token of revival when a patient volun- 
tarily turns on the side; butthereare sev- 
eral disadvantages in the supine posture 
which impair or embarrass sleep. Thus, in 
disordered conditions of the stomach, the 
blood seems to gravitate tothe back of the 
head and to produce troublesome dreams. 

Nearly all who are inclined to snore do so 
when lying onthe back, because the soft 
palate and uvala hang on the tongue, and 
that organ falls back soasto partly close 
the top of the windpipe. It is better, 
therefore, to lie on the side, and 
in the absence of special disease rendering 
it desirable to lie on the weak side so as to 
leave the healthy lang free to expand, it 
is well to use the r ght side, because when 
the body is thus placed the food gravitates 
more easily out of the stomach, and the 
weight of the stomach does not compress 
the upper portion of the intestines. A 
glance at any of the visceral anatomy wil 
show this must be so.—N. Y. Ledger. 





Domestic Hints. 
OBBAM FOR OAKS. 

Take one eupful of thick sweet cream that base 
been on lee, or ina very cold piace for some time; 
whip to a stiff freth, add sugar and favoring to 
€aste; spread between the layers and serve. 





chrysantbemums tied with yellow satin ribbon 
gave a pleasirg color note to these pretty bride 
mald’s froekr. 

e*« Oashmeres are very much worn, and there 
is nothing prettier for the soft draperies and 
dainty chepilie embroideries 80 much employed. 

e*s Hats and moffs to mateh are the thing, and 
velvet in Diack or colors is the mathrial ure, 
and sable tails,cream lace and violets are the 
trimming, 

e*, The military style of braiding and embroid- 
ery i+ very popoter f ir cinth anata, 
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e*e Thin lightweight taff-tas, in light colors. 


«*. A novelty in evening gloves consists of a 
lopg ¢rawn silk covering for the arm, attached 
to a kid glove of f ur-bit‘on length. 
e*e(rystal Duttops are all the rage, and the 
gises makers of Venice expect to accumulate | 
large fortunes in supplying the demand. 

e*. As hats are not worn in the theatre, the | 
co flare Gemands a great deal of attention. It | 
must be carefully arranged, as forab:l. The. 
new coiffure shows the forehead bigh and broad. 
Nearly ali colffares are puffed either at the side | 
or front, and some women wear a roll sround the 
entire bead, with a few curis atthe back of the 
oeck, Ochers prefer the forehead pompadour, 
with the hair cotled at the back in the form of ana | 
eight. The theatre combs are elaborate in) 
design and studded with jewels. The round 
comb designs for the pompadour are especially 
voticeabie, acd are usually studded with smal! 
diamonds for dark hair and with rubies for light 
balr. 

e*e For evening wear during the theatre sea- 
eon the famey waists are favored. They are 
made of s!ik, and the plaim colors are coming in | 
agaic. Olive brown is trimmed with a light | 
shade of green and red, and bas biack finishiogs. | 
The neck ie dressed high with ribbon or lace. 
Tre shoulder wra> is preferred for outer wear, | 
as it does not crease the walst,as a jacket is sure 
to do, and is easily removed. 

«*. One «f the latest fads is to wear a lorgnette | 
suspended from the wrist by means of a long 
chain. It’s unconf>rtable, but—never mind, it’s | 
the thing to do. 

e*e The made-up ties for men, such as puffs, 
tecks and bows, are shown in plain, dotted and 
+ tciped silks and sating. The newest styles for 
: ress coats for the fall and winter are imitations 
ofihe pictare:que effects of the past century | 
a0 add a toucn of coior to the evening dress. 
In the dress coat pretty em>roidery work re- | 
places the u-ual plain silk f.cings. No change | 
has been made in the cut of the garment, Dut the | 
lapel is deeorated with raised floral designs. The 
background is biack, and against this the sprays | 
of fiuwers thow to advantage. The work is done 
by band, and the selection of tie decoration is 
made by the purchaser according to his fancy. 

e*. At receptions, the theatre, dinners, and 
similar fasbiopabie getheringr, the hairis being | 
dressed very high at the back, the waved Pom-, 
pacour stil) being greatly affected. Otrer stylish 
arrangements are soft loops, loose braids, and 
eight-shsped coils, held by jewel pins and combs. 
This fasbion elves iergth to the neck, and seems 
to add somewhat to the heigit There is a de- 
cided charm about this particular coiffare, es- 
pecially for a young and p q 1antly pretty person. 


ble to say. But such, at. ]\ events, is the order 


| make the regulation pet icoat to wear with even- of the day. 
It is every girl’s duty to look as charming a8 ing gowns. and fipuncas<f net or white chiffon, | 
possible in a perfectly simple, unaffected way, | trimmed with rows «f baby ribbon, are the finish. | will be preeminei tly the mode from now or. As 


e*e Oa men’s evening clot es, velvi t collars 


& fashion this is not ¢ alte new, but until just the 
present hour it has been adopted only tentatively. 
It will, however, be decidedly preper this fall. 








SONG. 

Piy not, summer, fiy not yet, 
Though the winter ebilly 
Touch with frosty fzger tips 

Bollyhoek and lily. 


Butterfiles sip nectar still 
From the hearts of roses; 

On the supfiowei’s goiden disk 
Still the bee reposes. 


Fiy not, summertime of youth! 
Fain we'd have thee linger, 


Bees and Honey. | this disease, especially, I obtained some 

A writer in Gleanings says that in his | Very eratifying results the past season with 
sestion during the seasons of the bloom of| ‘His salt remedy. Sprinkle fine, dry salt 
sugar maple and the white clover bloom the | °VéF the combs, bees and breod, and if the 
bees often store too much pollen, that is, | “rst dressing does not cure them r pant it 
much more than is needed by the brood | #bout every two weeks, until they are all 
then in the hive. We think this trouble is|‘/8bt. Sometimes one dressing is sufficient. 
seldom found im this section, put where it There is no need for alarm that the salt 


| does occur it may be well to knew how he will injare the bees,—it will freshen them 
util!zes this surplus pollen. op, and tend to keep them clear. Scatter 


| When there isso much of it that the from one to two handfals over a colony at 


|queen has not room to lay her eggs, he cach Coueeing. 
|/moves the combs with polien back away, 
from the brood, and places combs contain- Orchard and Garden. 

ing honey between them The bees are 

| stimulated by this to use op both honey and | In answer to certain inquiries as regards 
pollen for rearing brood, and thus the | the best season for pruning shrubbery upon 
combs soon are filled with brood. If brood | *h¢ lawn or around the house, we find it 








| combs and pollen fill the bives, then some | °@##!er to give two gaueral rales for such 
| of the pollen-filled combs are taken out and 
| empty comb put intheir place. A few rainy 
|or windy days may enable them to exhaust 
| the pollen supply, so that the combs wili 
|be empty, or filled with ¢gzs and young 
|prood. There often is with them a short 
| supply of pollen after the app'e bloom, and 
|ecmeof this surplus may be needed then, 
| before the white clover bloom comes on. It 
| 18 also very good to have on hand in the 
——Two notable coronations occurred on | spring if k: p:so that it is not mouldy, saving 
Obristmas Day ; tat of Charlemagne, as Emperor | the necessity of feeding rye or oatmeal, as 
of the Wes ;, in the year 800, and thatcf Williem | is often recommended. 
the Cor queror, st Westminster Abbey, in 1066. | 
Clovis, tse first Christian King of France, was | oa 
baptized on Obristmas Day, 496 | Aqmanin Maine returned from a day’s 
—0On Obristmas Day of 1860, President  2@nting last spring with six rabbits, jast in 
Lincoln and his Oabinet met and decided to com | t’me te be ordered to report to his regiment 
ply wit, the demand «f Great Britain for tie | at Augusta. He huang his cinvass hunting 
oa ~ — — poe | coat Ip an ay p'e tree, as it was well soaked 
y to Sngland and | with the blood of the rabbits, and remarked 
re ee pointy ance ; | that it would be likely to be well soaked 
a D | out before he eame back. He went with 
the farnaces of the steamboat North America, ' 
plying on the Hudson River between New York | a to Chickamsuga, and retarned 
and Albany, and, to aid its comvustion when a| ‘218 fall. Ooe cay he thought ef 
high pressure <f steam was reqaired, a fin ‘he Coat amd went to bring it ip, but 
blower, driven bya belt from the wheel shaft, {ound thataswarm of bees had taken pos- 
was first resorted t», but soon afterwaras a session of it. 
small, independent epgine was used, connested | sulphur he expelled them, ard secured 22 
bya belt to the Diower. Anthracite coal was pounds of fine white comb honey. This is 


soon afterwards first burned without auziliary | the latest bee hive we have read of. bu 
, bat we 
draught in te open furnace of a steam boiler. | are not eure that it is any improvement over 


ces. ty te ie tas to Ae pe /all that have been p-eviousiy used, and we 
three inches: f beam, and tree feet depth, en- do not learn that he has applied for a patent 
gine fwr by twelve inches, wheels turee teet | on it. 
six inches In diameter, and boiler nor'zontal | 

firetubular, designed and constructed at the | 


Though grim age may beckon us 
With a trembling finger. 


Yet—farewel', O sunny dayr, 
Bright with leve and laughter; 
Rainbows span the distant years, 
Joys re tarn—hbereafter. 
—M. L. Aidey, in Chambers’s Journal. 
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e*e Sleeves 1414 in inch anc a half ‘o'ds or tucks 
are still extremely popular on bandsome dresses | 
and fancy waists,and they continue to be ased 
in the heaviest materials. These tucks encircie 
the arm at the top, and at tie wrists there area | 
number which forma bell-shaped cuff. This is 
not an effeciive fashion in velvet, yet some ‘f the 
smartest dress waists bave tucked fronts and 
6] eves of tiis heavy tsxtare. 

e“e There are a few new ideas in evening 
wraps. Guilpare lace over silk or velvet will bea 
fashionable matorial. The volant en forme is to 
pretty and gracefal to be discarced, and will 
aopear wh+toer the garment or cape model is 
used. The Japanese sieeve is the latest idea; it 
1s straight and very f1f),and a riff; of lace may 
fall from under it. 

o*, In viewlog the Freneh dress models as tLey 
are unboxed it is noticed that three out of four | 
cf those cesigued for dressy wear are formed | 
either cf Frepob Droadeloth or feed, or Venetian | 
cloth of velvety foeness and perfeet weave ard 
celiring With few exceptions these ara desc- 
rated with bands of rieh fur, and their eost equals 
toa of a Lyons velvt gown. The majurliy of 
tne celebratea Freneh ateliers are using thise 
fabries in pr: ference to apy of (he oddly woven 

fancies” er color-mixed materials even of high 
brice, these textiles being reserved for eostumes 
lor more general wear. 

e"e Many «f tne coat and skirt costames or 
cther gowns +f cloth of last spring, in colors of 
blue, bisck, brown or green, are smartly fresh- 
ened this season by the addition of accessories 
\n a matehizg coler in silk or velvet. on which 
8 nail white spots are woven. If orange or bril'- 
tart red spots are desired, velvetin excellent 
qualities and so pa‘terned is nct far to seek. 
lodeed, by the appearance of fabrics of every 
dserip'iop, the display of ribbons, millinery 
accessories, bows, bodices, boas, hosr, pett- 
coats, vest fronts, revere, etc., spots seem to be 
in evidence everywhere. 

e*e Amopg the new minor fasbions of the 
moment—tbe freaks of fashion, one is tsmp*ed to 
say—is the silver watch chain. This chain has 
beavy links, and will be worna very great deal 
these next few months, Wry tr tr q cits imporel- 
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United States Navy-yar?, New York, by the| At a meeting of the Irish Beekeepers’ 


writer, then Obi f Engineer of the Navy, was | Associaton this fall the following resolo- 
compiete¢, and on her trial and s 1ccseding trips | “100 was psssed unanimously : * That owing 
around the city of New York was salutsa witn | ¢0 the spread of foul brood the public are’ 
the bells (f passing steamboats and cheered by | warned not to purchase stocks of bees anlegs | 
people who rushed to the ends of the pliers to | certified by an expert to be free from that. 
pomp — oe oa & cons | disease, and that the attention of local bee- 
le . udge- | 
gaeutytaasertedo te Uaitd late Nami |thiy mente’ "There ate canals weeions 
nnapo [of this country where it might be weil | 
——|to adopt a similar resolution, but not 
|many, for we think it is not generally 
| prevalent, and that it is eommon only 
-... We should remember that the God of provt- ‘toa few localities where the beekeepers are 
dence is the God of love and wisdom. saying but little about it and working to ex 
----K-ndness is wisdom; there is none in lite | terminate it. Certainly we think there are 
but needs it, and many learn.—Sailey. |netmany who would knowingly sail bees 
+++» Tbe happiness of love is in action; its tee. | sffeeted with this trouble. And nearly all 


is what one is willing to do for others.—Ben-Hort | 
----Salnts yonder live in tie fall licht of the | wae Sepaaay bese weld then 6 GaP 


day of which the saints here kuow but the dawn, | ‘lly that foul brood would not be long un- 
-«+»Friendsbip isa s ong and habitual incil- detected if it were amorg them. There is | 
nation in two perscns to premote the good ana More Carger in buying a swarm from one 
happiness ofeach «th .—Adolson. | who has but a few and does not take care of 
--+-The true Obristian ts lixe the sun, which | them. 
pursues his noiseless track and everywhere Many people believe in the bees 
as | 

the world nround him.—Letece,  tN*# 0 | weather prcphets, and claim that they. will, 
--++Till @ man can Jacge whether they be tra’hs | not stir far from home even in the finest | 
or no, Bis understanding is but little improved; | “eather, if rain is near at hend, or if ont, | 
and thus men of musa reading are graatiy learned, they wil! hurry home, even before a cloud | 
but may be littie knowing.—Loeke. can be reep, if a storm is soon to come. | 





GEmS OF THOUGHT, 





work whieh have no exceptions that we cin 
now recal!. For those which bloom early 
in the spring it is the best time to prune 
back directly after blooming. Late or 
autumnal bloomers should not be cut back 
or pruned until spring. Cut back enough to 
keep the shrab in good shep3and remove 
all dead branches. 

The reason for these rules is that the 
early bloomers make flower and fruit buds 
during the growth after blooming, and so 
do the autumn bloomers, but do not make 
that growth until the next spring. Non- 
flowering or foliaga shrubs are best trimmed 
early inthe epring, say Aprilin this lati- 
tude, andthis is particularly trueof ever- 
greens, a: they heal better then than 
later. H»rd-wood shrubs may be sum- 
mer praned, but if not perfectly hardy 
the new gro@#th may be more liable 
to winter kill than would t) at made earlier 
io the season. Snch plants need to be 
pruned ip the: pring, any way, to cut away 
such as may have been winter killed, and 
we usually think this pruning enough for 





the year, unless it is desirab), ;,, head my 
some branch that is growing too fru.) 
putting the shrub out of its propo, | w 
metry. 


In answer to the question, 1D) 
trees absorb moisture from th 
phere? a correspondent of 
Monthly says that he last spri:. 
the entire body of a smal! map|» 
three weeks every leaf would 6: )); 
the hand. He also found last «vy 
when the mercury stood high« 
barometer the tree would take |, 
faster than when it stood lower, «4 , 
would take in none when the baron 
stood at what he calls “zero.” 
experiment shows the evil of the , 
of coating tree trunks with pai, 
wash, or apy preparation that w! f 
ally close the pores of the bark, a onde 
line has also been reported as ki)! 
trees. 


Those who are disappointed be: 
did not obtain a higher price (© th», 
apples this year, although they h:» 
ewall crop, need not throw the blan. 
war nor upon hard times, The jaye 
crease in the production of this t 
wellas many other fruits in the s «the, 
States, may be held responsible | 
they are supplying apples for expo, 
as for use in our Northern cities. 

A Southern paper before us say: 
Missouri alone in 1897, 9 000,000 barr:\y » 
apples were produced, in some case: 7) ,, 
ples fillinga barrel. This year | 
mated that there were 11,000,000 bushels » 
six eounties. Arkansas boasts of 
chard of 500 acres, in which ap; 
have produced in some years sinc 
from $50 to $300 per acre. The work «/ 
ting this was bi gan in 1892. Weit \ 
Tennessee, Kansas and North Caro 
beginning to take rank with Ohio, odian 
Illinois and Keutuezy as spple-rrow:, 
regions, while New York and Michiga, 
onee our source of supply in the years whe 
the crop failed in New England, t ave {a)\x, 
behind in the race. 


There is one thing which may have a; ); 
jarious effect upon the apple market) 
those States which have so lately enters 
into it. In some sections they have plant 
largely of apples whicb, as one grower say 
of the Ben Davis, are *‘ mighty pretty ani 
sell well,” bat which will not ve popoly 
long when better known, not being of firs. 
rate quality for cooking or eatin; 
or not having good keeping 4g 2alitix 
for we refer to more thao one variety 
which we shall expect to see pot back; 
second class in years of plenty, when the 
are better known, even if they are hani. 
some and larg; and there are others whic 
like the Kieffer pear, seem to vary greatly 
in quality in d fferent localities, and thers 
fore will be classed iow because unreliable 

And we also expact that as these new or 
chards grow older they will not be found w 
bearjso freely nor to bear every year, ani 
we doubt if the care and cultivation they 
will get will keep them up te their presen 
standard of size and freedom from inseq 
pests and scab. Eastern and Northern 
growers need not detpair yet. 








Rloly 
a af 


The Ohio Experiment Station, in a bulle 
tin lately issued opon the subject of peac 
yellows, advises all who have trees with the 
indications of that disease to remove them 
frem the orchard before the close of the 
present season, and cantions against ‘raz. 
girg affected trees through the orchari 
This looks as if they believed, as we d 
that the disease is infectious. 








There are a few kinds of pears which co bet 
op Galnoe stock than on their own roots. Th 
Flemish Beauty and Louise Bonne are amoy 
these. But we think tie dwarf pear tree is 
to ba shert lived, unless earth is piled around 
and the prar portion forms a ‘oot of its ow 
Even this dees not always succee4. In such cay 
the tree dies, as its t»p grows to heavy for the 
q ince root to support it. Wenow know how! 
pring the standard « warf pear trees into beara 
by p aching back the jeading shocts in summe 
afcer the tree has grown t> bearing siz°, snd (hw 
making frult bods which will blossom ani bes 
the followlog season. If lef to grow as ii w 
if pruned only when cormant, the pear is & lov 
time coming int) bearing. 


With the aid of burning’ 
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To all who order the People’s Atlas of us now we will 
free maps of Cuba and Alaska, newly engraved from the 
governmental surveys and ojjicial information. Size of each 
map, 14 by 22 inches. The Alaska map accurately locates 
Klondike country and other great gold-jields in that far-off 
and the routes by which they are reached. A brief history 
each country accompanies the maps. See our offer below: 


OVER 200 MAPS AND ILLUSTRATION 


THE PEOPLE’S ATLAS contains over 20 large Maps and Illustrations, 
ages, each page ll by Idinches. It giv es the Population of each State an 
vory, of All Counties of the United States, of American Cities, by Last U.S. C 


HANDSOME MAPS.—The hand- 
some Maps of all the States and 
Territories in the Union are large, 
full page, with a number of double- 

maps to represent the most im- 
portant states of our own country. 
All Countries on the Face of the 
Earth are sbown. Rivers and 
Lakes, the Large Cities of the 
World, the Railroads, Towns and 
Villages of the United States are 
accurately located. 


SPLENDID PICTURES embellish 
nearly every page of the reading 
matter, and faithfully depict 
scenes in almost every part of the 
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world. It contains a vast amount 
of historical, physical, educa- 
tional, political and statistical 


matters, comprising a General De- 
scription of the World. 


BACH STATE.—This Atlas gives 
about each State the Population 


--+- Reason elevates our thoughts as bigh as. 
the stars, and leads us tirougn the vast spaces 
of this mighty fabric; yet it comes far short ef 
the real extent « f our corporeal being. 

--+» Tbat lasting fame and perpetuity of praise 
which God and good men have consented, sha 
be tae reward of those whose published works 
advancs the good of mankind.—Miiton. 

----B0 conspicuous and refulgent a truth is 
that of God’s being the author of Man’s felicity, 
that the dispute is nct so much the matter cf the 
thing, as concerning the manner of it.—The Hon. 
Robstt Boyle. 

----God’s bounty reaches ail, and every sou 
has st any moment ‘f life somerhing tor which 
it ought to be thankful. The propriety of fast- 
ing depends on certain states of mind, while that 
of thanksgiving is limited only by the generous 
«/fts of God.—Francis W. Spragce. ‘ 

--»- Every day is & Thanksziving Day. Every 
morning a biessing of ttrensth, every evening a 
bundle of mercies, every night a benediction of 
peace, for each: f God’s children! We may not 
see the angels or hear the sweep of their wings, 
bitwereceive the blessings of their hands. 
—Rev. Isaac W. Gowen. 

----Life isa Dulloing. It rises slowly, day by 
day, through the years. Every new lesson we 
learn lays @'1 xk on the edifice which is rising 
silently witnia us. Every experience, every 
$onch of anctier life on ours, every imfluense 
that impresses af, every book we read, 
conversation we have, every act of ont common 
es dayr, adds sométiing te the invisible buiia- 
ipg.—J. BR. Miller. 








——In Germany “ von” implies nobility, and all 
persons who belong to the nobility preéa ‘' von” 
to. thelz family ns m26 witheut any exception. 





And if they g» about their work in cloudy | 
weather, it is safe to say it will not rain) 
soon. If there is to be a severe winter, they 
close the entrance to the hive with wax, 
leaving only space enough to go out 
and ip, one ata time. If they fail 
to do thisa mild winter may be expected. 
We do not know how muoh of this is supar- 
stition and how much is fact, foanded upon 
that extra sense which we call instinet in 
the species lower than man, bat we give it 
for what it may be worth to our readers. 
Certainly some animals and insects seem to 
have powers not developed in mankind. 





The foul brood inspector of Utah reports 
a new direuse which he galls “ pickle 
brood.” It is contegious and spreads more 
rapidly than foul brood. The larye die in 
the cell, usually after they are nearly full 
grown, then the dead larve gradaally 
shrivel and dry away, and when about the 
size of house files the bees p!ck them ont of 
the hive. The disease ciffers from fou! 
brood in the lack of offensive odor and rop!- 
ness of the brood, andin that the diseased 
larv# can with care be drawn whole ont of 
the cell, which cannot be done with foul 
brood. He also says: ‘* The disease, like 
fou' brood, can be cured by transferrirg 
the bees into a clean hive on foundation. 
After many experiments [ have dir- 
covered that a simple sprinkling of dry 
salt is one of the very best remedies for this 
and other;bee diseases. In the treatment oi 
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for the Past 50 Years, History, 
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THE HORSE. | 


SOOO 
Bumps (2.04 1-4). 

Late one evening in the winter of 1885 the 
writer stepped from the Boston train at 
Pittsfield, Maes. The late J. G. Davis was 
there with a horee and sleigh, and we were 
goon leaving the !'ghts of Pittsfield behind 
on our way to Highlawn Farm, thea 
the home of George Wilkes and Alma 
Mater’s famous sons, Alcantara (2.23) ana 
Aleyone (227). It was & typical New 
England night. The mercury was low but 
the snowdrifts high. The breeding of the 
trotting horse was thetopic cf conversa | 
tion, and with so well posted and entbusias- 
tie a horseman and interesting a talker as | 
the successful manager of Highlawn for a| 
companion, the uncomfortable surroundings 
were soon forgotten. 

Mr. Davis had shortly before bought Al-| 
eyone (2.27) as a stable companion for ~ 
cantara (2.23). He had also hired the breed- 
ing qualities of Alma Mater fortwo years, | 
for) $5000. On that trip he informed the | 
writer that he had decided to breed Alma | 
Mater both seasons to Baron Wilkes, which 
was then only arn untried three-year-old colt. | 
Some Kentucky horsemen bad criticised him | 
for that decision, but he gave his reasons) 
for doing so. The first was, he liked 
the conformation of this colt better | 
than he did that of any of those sons of} 
Geo: ge Wilkes then in Kentucky which bad 
gained great ri putations as successful sires 
ofepeed. The second was that the dam of | 
the colt was by a horse which was a full 
brother of the famous Lady Thorn (2.182), 
and she was out of the great brood mare 
Sally Chorister, that bad produced Protien 
(2.18) and Belle Brasfield (2.20). 

Even atthat early day this close student 
of the breeding problem was \eonfident that 
the antried Baron Wilkes would prove one 
of the very best sons of George Wilkes as a 
sire of speed. Many times as we bave 
looked over Baron Wilkes’s list of new rec- 
ord makers at the close of each season for 
the past five or six years bas Mr. Davis’s 
prophecy been recalled. 

Asa sire of new 230 performers for 1898, 
Baron Wilkes bas a lorg lead, not only over | 
any other son of George Wilkes, but over | 
any other stallion. There are already 16 
new comers to his credit, which brings his 
total nomber of 2.30 performers up to 73, of | 
which 55 are trotters. When the retarns 
are all in it is possible that the list may ex 
ceed even that number. 

The fastest of the get of Barcn Wilkes by 
the records is Bumps (2 043), whose likeness 
appears above. Bumpsis a mach plainer 
horse than mort of the get of his handsome 
sire. He evidently throws back to some 
remote ancestor for the pattern of his 
head. In racing conoition Bumps appears 
a trifie legay and at gular; bat applying the 
old saying, * Handsome is that handsome 
does,” he is bandsomer than most horses, 
for there are bat few that can show sucha 
phenomena! burst of +peed as this plain- 
looking grandson of George Wilkes, or have 
raced more successfully. He isa bay geld- 
ing and somewhat above the average of fast, 
light-harness performers in eize. He was 
bred by the late R. G. Stoner of Paris, Ky., 
and foaled in 1891. His sire, as already 
stated, is Baron Wilkes (218). His dam, 
Qaeen Ethel, was by Strathmore. 

The jatter was by Rysdyk’s Hamble- 
tonian, out of a daughter of North Ameri- 
can, and bas been remarkably succes fal as 
& perpetuator of extreme speed. Steinway, 
by Strathmore, out of Abbess, by Albion, | 
@ son of Peter’s Halcorn, was the first 
trotter to take a record of 2.25% as a three) 
year old. He is the sire ofa number of 
fast ones, among which is Kiaiawah, that 
holds the three year old pacing record of 
the world, 2 053. Santa Claus (2.174), another 
son of Strathmore, got Sidney (2.199, a 
noted sire of phenomenally fast yearlings. 
As a brood mare sire Strathmore ranks 
higher than any other son of Rysdyk’s 
Ha mbletonian, excepting George Wilker. 

Queen Ethel’s dam was Princess Ethel, a 
full sister of that trotting giant Gloster 
(2.17), which died in California several years 
ago and before he had a chance to show the 
public how fast he really was. Princess 
Ethel was by Volunteer, son of Rysdyk’s| 
Hambietonian. Her dam, Black Bess, was 
by Stockbridge Chief, a son of Vermont 
Black Hawk, and out of a daughter of Mam- 
brino Paymaster. The latter was by Mamw- 
brino, a thoroughbred son of Messenger. 

But as Bumps is the fastest perfermer 
ever produced by any daughter of Strath-. 
more, it cannot be cla‘med that he was 
more indebted for his speed to his dam than 
to his sire, which is already credited with 
five others with records of 2.10 or better, to 
say nothing ef the champion twc-year-old 
pacing filly Extasy (2 104). Bumps is only 
thr ec-fourths oi a eecond faster by the rec- 
ords than Rubenstein, whose dem was by 
Aristos (2.272). Rubdenstetn’s record is more 
than 10 ecconds faster than the fastest one 
produced by avy ctber Canughter of Aristor. 
When Bumps is in good racing condition 
he c an show a half on any good track close 
to one minute, and few borses that ever 
wore harness can bruth as fast as be. 

The first summary in which the name of 
Bumps appears in the Year Book is that of 
the 2.24 pacing class at Richmond, Kr., 
July 24, 1694, when he was three years old. 
Whir ligig won the race in straight heate, 
time, 2.25, 2.234, 2.194. Bumps finished sec- 
ond in the first heat, fifth in the next and 
second in the third. 

It is probeble that the speed the colt 
showed in this race convinced his owner 
that it would be more profitable not to start 
him again that season than toracehim. At 
any rate, it seems that Bumps was not 
started again until 1895. He was handled 
that season by Dick Wilson, who started 
him in this vicinity June 21, 1895. lt proved 
a five heat race, and Bumps was bebind the 
money. He finished in fifth position in the 
first th ree heats, and stood third in the sum- 
mary in the nexttwo. The time of the wir- 
ners was 2.214, 2.194, 2.264, 2.194, 2233. U. 
8. Bond took the first two heats, after 
which Miss Eleanor, by Overstreet Wilkes, 
eameto the front and took first money. | 
Tizah L. got third money, and fourth went | 
to Violet L. Bumps started next at Old 
Orchard, Me., July 9, in ajfield of nine, and 
won in straight heats; time, 2.163, 2.123, 
2153. The following week, July 16, he won 
at Rigby Park in 2.119, 2.149, 2.123. 

From Rigby, Bumps was shipped to 
Giens Falle, N. Y., where he was again vic- 
torious in straight heate in 2.14, 2.22%, 2.19, 
and on the tame day won a match against 
time to beat 213}. He paced the mile in 
2123. On Avg. 8 following he started at 














Buffalo, N. Y., ina field of seven. He won 
the first two heats in 2.093, 211, bat 
Rachel, dy Baron Wilkes took the 
next three in 2.124, 2144, 2.13. It 


was a $2000 purre,and Bumps got second 
money. He etarted again at the same 
meeting, Atg. 15. Rachel won the firet heat 
in 211, Bumps finiehed third. Rachel got 
the next heat, bot Bumps made her go in 
2.064 to win. The third heat wentto Bumps 
in 2.11, bat Rachel took the next in 2.114, 
giving her first money and Bumps second. 
His next start was at Fleetwood Park, 
Aug. 26, and here he scored another straight- 
heat victory in 2.154, 2.14%, 2.128. On Sept. 
5 following hewon in straight heats at 


Philadelphia, Pe,; time, 2.13, 2153, 2.16. 
The following week, on Sept. 10, he placed 


another straight-heat victory to his credit in | 


2.104, 2.174, 2.153. | 

One week after the above race, Bumps 
started at Narragansett Park. He lost the 
firat heat to Last Requrst in 2 124, but took 
the next three in 2.13}, 2.123,2114. His 
next appearance was at the New Ergland 
Breedera’ meeting, Mystic Park, Sept. 25. 
Bumps took the firet heat in 2124, but was 
beaten the next three by Mascot Jr ,in 2 102 
2 124,2.133. He wound up the season of 1895 
at Rigby Park, Oct.2. Mascot Jr. got the 
first heat of this rase in 2,104, and Bumps 
finished sixth. Last Req :est got the second 
heat in 2.114,with Bumps second at the wire. 
Bumps captured the next one in 2.13}, bat 
Mascot Jr. won the next two in 2.12, 2.14. 

This was the 13th time that Bumps 
started that season. He won first money 
seven times, second three times, third once, 
and was once behindthe money. The gross 
amount of his winnings tp purses and 
stakes that season was $6300. 

At the close of this busy season Bumps 
was sent home to his owner. If we 
remember correctly, 
the stable that winter, and received but 
little care. The following season he 
was bought by Dick Wilson. At the time 
of purchase the horse was in very poor 





condition, and it was not until the close of | 
the season thattrainer Wilson got him in) 


first-class racing condition. He was started | 
11 times that year, and won first money in| 
three races, second In five and fourth in the 

other three. He reduced his record that 

season to 2.08} in the first heat of a race, | 
which he won at Combination Park, Nov. 2, 

where he took first, second and fifth heats 

in 2 08}, 2.10, 2.114, 

Daring the winter of 1896-7, Bumps was 
offered at publicsale in Boston, and was 
struck off at abcut $3500, if we remember 
correctly. He went back to Dick Wilson’s 
stable, however, and was campaigned by 
him the following season. 

His firat race in 1897 was at Readville, 
Mass., Jaly 3, where he met Guinette, Ken- 
tucky Starand Barney. Bumps got third 
money in this event, which was won by 
Guinette in 2.064, 2.(8%. 2,073. Bumps 
started ip a field of 11 at Detroit, Micb., 
July 15, and won in short order, mak- 
ing his miles in 2.07}, 2.08, 2.064. He also 
won in straight heats at Cleveland, O., 
Jaly 28, time, 2.054, 2.07, 2.064, and repeated 
the trick at Fort Wayne, Ind., Aug 12, in 
2 07$, 2.05}, 2.049. There were 12 starters in 
the above race, and one of them was the 
game Villege Farm stallion Heir at Law, 
driven by trainer Geere. 

From Fort Wayne Bumps was brought 
back to Readville, where on Aug. 23 he was 
started in a field of seven. The weather and 
condition of the track were against him. 
He won the first heat in 2.(7}, Planet got 
the next in 2.04% and Bumps finished 


third. The third heat was won by 
Heirat-Law in 2.073. Guinette took 
the fourth in 207}. The race was 


then postponed on account of darknes?. 
A rainstorm on the 24th made racirg 
out of the question, and this event was post- 
poned tothe 25th, when Guinette came to 
the front in 2.06}, 206%. Bumps got fourth 
money. 

The following week, Aug. 30, he started 
at Hartford, and won “off the reel” in 
2 05}, 2.08, 2.09. He won again at Fleetwood 
Park. From Fleetwood Bumps was taken 
to Rigby Park, where he was started Sept. 
23 in a five-heat race, won by Roan 
Wilkes. Bumps 


he was kept in| 


finished second in foar | 
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BUMES, 2.04 1-4, BY BARON WILKES, 2.18. 





systems have passed away, old subjects are 
continually beirg sammoped to jadgment, 
and retired as baek numbers, and yet the 
time is not here when a breeder can calcu- 
late with mathematical certainty and pre- 
cision what the produce from any two ani- 
mals willbe. Itisnonethe less true that 
“like should beget like.” None but the 
grossly ignorant! horseman would make the 
| mistake of coupling the Percheron or Clyde 
with the little Morgan, in an attempt to 
found a family of roadsters, any more than 
a breeder of game chickens would mate a 
Brahma with a family of games to found a 
family of fighters. 

On this subject all intelligent breeders of 
horses will agree, viz., that the Morgan 50 
| Years ago was essentially a horse with the 
| blood, bone, muscle, nerve, will and incli- 
| nation necessary for a perfect roadster. 





That which has been may be again, but | 


| what fearful blunders the students of chem- 
| istry, lacking in experience and practice, 
|make when they commence in the lJabora- 
|tory? Just soit will take men of experi- 
ence to breed a perfect type of a roadster, 
| one that wil not fsil to beget his or her 
likeness. 
| Llong ago cast my lot with the Morgans, 
|and who can blame me? I know that they 
| Gume nearer the model of porfection fora 
| roadster than any other family, hence I am 
fearless to susgest thatthey be restored. 
How would lretore them? I would do it 
through Ethan Allen. This branch of the 
Morgan family took the precedence in the 
show ring as well as on the road. Ethan 
| Allen was one of the moat beantifal (if not 
the most beantifal) and best-gzaited horses 
that ever wore harness,.andas he wasa 
decided favorite wherever he went and did 
quite a business in the stud, his blood 
sbould not be so very difficult to collect and 
| utilize. 
Itis something to say in favor of the 


of the heats and got third money. | Morgan family that, after the lapse of these 


He was then shpped_ to 


Lexing- | many years, no other family of horses has 


| Directum Kelly’s sire, Direct, has a pac- 
| Ing record of 2.054, which is perheps the 

equivalent of a trotting record of 2.10, and 
| was a dead game race horse of great intel- 
ligence. Direct is inbred to American 

tar, the highest bred and gamest of the 
old Orange County sources, the ‘* Waxy” of 
the trotting stad book. Direct’s sire, Direc- 
tor (both fastand game), was by Dictator 
‘(brother to the champion Dexter), the 
| most blood-like son of Hambleton'av, and 
the one whose impress conveys greater 
capacity for extreme speed than any other. 
Director’s dam was Dolly, a great producer. 
by Mambrino Chief. Dictator was out of 
Clara, the greatest of the daughters of 
American Star, mother of a champion and 
contributor to many champions. Clara’s 
| dam, the McKinstry Mare, is untraced, but 
| a remarkavle factor. 





the best son of American Star. 
second dam was by Jack Hawkins, thor- 
oughbred sonof Boston. Directam Kelly’s 
dam, Rosa Ludwig, was by Anteeo (2.164), 
a game son of Elestioneer, whose dam war 
|}about three-quarters thoroughbred. The 
second dam of Directum Kelly was Rose, 
by thoroughbred Limerick Boy, son of 
Ringgold, by Boston; third dam, Ycung 
Chicago Maid, by Niagara; fourth dam, Old 
Chic g>» Mald. 


It willbe seen that both these horses are 


weil supplied with trotting and trot produc- 


Direct’s dam was by Echo, a g00d son Of | 


by persons with whoso (n"erests or opinions tiey 
conflict. It is only in the plainest cases that 


rectness of the decisions of any kind cf tribura's. 
There will arise controversies asto the rulings 
cf pald jadges just as there are now over the 
rulings of the jadges we have. But I believe that 
if sufMfisient care is devctsd to the selection 
of the prcfessional he will be a great improve- 
mnt over the amatear judze. Here is a point, 
however, that needs to be carefally guarded. 
Nove but competent and !f possible absolute'y 
lncorruptible men'should be chosen. Intelligence, 
soundness of judgment, firmness and purity of 
charactor are absolate requisites. The position 
will be onecf great responsibility and possibly 
subject t> great tempt tions. A great many tc tally 
unfit men will offer for these porition*, and they 
will have to be selected with the most scrupulous 
cars. Whenajadge is found who has all the 
| esser tial qualities he willbe avery valuable ac 
qu’ sition, and will be worth much more than @ 
great many jadges stands as now constituted. 





ing out” which has 48) long been 
}enacted at each meting with as much 
| seriousness and particularity as if it were really 
| an important mait:rtustead of briag a ridicu- 
|} lous and utterly nonsensical form. I have re- 
| cently ri farred t»> this subject ct length. 

| The license sy:t3m for drivers has pot proven 
|mremarkable success. {t isa! ttie likea fifth 
wheel toa wagon. No onethat I have heard of 
| Das seen any very great advaoteges following 
from it. Itis some trouble and annoyance to 


| very little purpose. I: might as well go with the | 


other supe: flucas thing’. 
The question of hopples is a more serious one. 


there are no differences of opinion ae t) the cor- | 


It will be exceeding!y proper while the associ | above quoted, upon the tenacity with which he 
Hlambletonian, whose dam was by Magnolia, | ations are in the legislating business to abolish | st.1| adheres to the poor old thing when it bas | 
Direct’s | the solemn farce of ‘' weighing in’ and “ weigh- | been abandoned by pearly everybody else. 


drivers from $100 to $600 for “ laying up.” All 
the laying up that wonld then be done would be 
after the race was finished. I doubt not tre 
horses would be as much gra ified as the epecta- 
tors with such an innovation, snd the horse own- 
ers should also te thankful. There ts opportunity 
enough to test the stamina of avy horse in three 
heats «f one mile each, for the horse was pever 
yet foaled that could go a full mile at bis fastest 
cll . 
Sow gentleman wants to show what a great 
long-distence trotter be has he can go against 
the five, tsn or 20 mile record, or if long-distance 
racing is desired make your three heats as lopg 
as you please. Trotting eigbt, ten or 12 heats to 
deside a race should not be permiited. Itis a 
misnomer to call such racing “sport”; it is mere 
savagery at the rate horses are bow going. No 
horse comes to the meetings prepared for such 
work as thir, but if the trainer knows the limit of 
the race before he goes to the meeting he can 
thoroughly prepare his horse for what he ha: 
before bl 

The Western Hortemar, & bighly esteemed 
contemporarr, makes the following statement: 

“With agreat flourish a recent writer on the 
subject asserted that of the bumerous foreigo 
buyers who attend the late sale and tr: tting 
meeting at Lexington, in sesrch of good Ameri 
| ean trotters for export, not one was beard to in 
quire as to whether such and Lye = ls were 
standard bred. Strang”, isn’t it, that any one . 
who starts out nowadays to buy troiting stock a. eS aust! 
should be expected to prociaim their unfitness | j,qnced to try yourremedy. I was the: 
for the task by making public i: qairy as to | fearfully with one: f my old turns | 


| 4 | prise and delight, the first application 
| whether or not csrtain animais are standar eee alter thing acd rubbing the 


| fected, leaving the timb« 


| bred.” 

i 

‘te rred | created by the Relief 

| [think probably that 1am (oo writer refe tip BAP , Bt 


(to, tough I was not conscious of the “great sion: periodical atiacks spproaciing « 
| flourish.” According to recollection, my state- |. ¢ weather, I know how to cure mys+ 
| ment, however, was broader than that quoted. q ite master ot the situation Radway 
| { believe I said I bad not beard # foreign buyer | Moll fis my ftend. Lmever trae! w 
| ask whether a horse was standard bred or not | tle io my volise. Yours tri ly 


ACHES AND PAIN. 


For beadache (whether tick or nory 

ache, neursigia, rheametiom, jom: 

and weakve*s in the back apine 

pains arourd the liver, pleurisy, ew 

olc ts and pains of wi Kinds, the ay, 
adway'’s Reaty Reillet wii effirc 

ease, and its con tinued use for a few 

a permanent care. 

Strong Tes'imony of Emigrart Com, 
tae Hon Goeoree Starr, as to the Pow ty. 
way’s Ready Relief in a Osse of Bela io , 


matisr. 

Van Ness Pisce, New \ 

Dr. Radway—With me your £) let ny 
wonders. For the lest three years | 
q2eL tand severe attacks of sciatica, « 
extending from 'umbar regions to my a; 
at times to both jower limbs. 

Daring the time I bave been : {!\\*te> 
tried almo:tall t»e remedies recomm: 
wire men and fools, hoping t) find reji«’ “y 
proved to be failures. . 

I bave tried various kinds cf baths, ; 
tior,outward applications of liniments 
ous to mention, and prescriptions o: 
eminer t physicians, all of which faile 
me reli f. 
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GEORGES , 
| or years, ord it is also my belief that I have not 4 , - 
‘heard the qaection put lately by a domestic RADWAY’S READY REL i ip 
| buyer citaer, and this is not cue tothe fact that Price, 50 cents per botile. Soid by . 


| they can decide from the pedigree whether a | &'8ts. 
horse is standard bred or nt, but because they | en 
do not care a fig for the s:andard as such. 
Ot course they want good breeding, just as other. Among other things be says: 
| everybody elee does, and no doubt they like to it not be better, if it were possi 
| have them registered, as this is somewbat of an | 8°, (0 compel every one who breeds a 
| assurance cf pedigree. But good breeding is one | t’r to have some record kept, for the | 

thing and the standard quite another. There are | bis custemers or futare generations, : [ 4 
| many badly bred horses tht tare strictly standard, | igree of his animals, regardiess of their & .\: 
|and there are maby very excellent race horses ity tothe standard? Proceeding witb his 
that are pon standard. Thousands of standard | ment, be says, ‘We had as well ai: 
horses are (or should be) earning their living at | County or S'ate records ceeds of tranrfer 
the plow. As labor !s honorable this is no dis- | be beglected, for these alone are base upon « 
grace, but the gentlemen who come t) this coun- | We can found a tr tting pedigrer,” etc. 
| try to buy trotters are not usually in search:f| There is doubtless some pr found n ystery 
| plow horser. A good way cf going and plenty of hidden in these words. Not belog able to « lr. 
speed is worth more to these gettiemen than all | |’, I shall not attempt toanswer. I piead gil y 
the standarcs in the world, and I have seen none however, to italic zing the word “ bad’ 
of them that are looking for 2 80 tin-cup speed. | b*ginving of the sentence. In view 0! wns | 
That is as much antiquated with them as with us’ baveseen I csnnot say that I am greasy _ 

I am giad t2e standard bas found anviber de- Pressed with the arguments of the pre-wa « 


fender, and I'congratulate my friend, the editor | °° "°°***- Toon c1 











———_—_—_—_—"__—_eo—_ 
Remember that Bowker’s Animal Mes! | 
only in yellow bags and yellow packager [he 


|“ Among the faitniess, faithfulon'yhe.” Doesn’t original; rishest in SS... 


it look a little odd t> him to expect to improve 
the breed of American trotting race horses, as at 
present existing, by a standard that fixes 
toe criterion of trotting performance at 2.30 
and allows this to be made against the watel? 
|A great many of trese thet are standard are 
only standard by brevet, some brother or sister 
| Raving accomplished the prodigious fe:t that 
| made them ¢1 gible to this high honor, the horses 
| themselves th:t have been pulled into the 
‘standard ” by tieir 2.30 tin-cup brothers, sic- 
ters, urcl+*, aunts or cousins often not being 
able to trot a mile in four minuter. What do io- 


A HARD DAY'S WORK should bring th rewar! 
of a good bec fr yourhorse. Tne be«t 
the money is provided by German Peat M 
B Barrett 45 North Market atre:t 





DEAFNESS CANNOT BE CURED 


by local applications, as they cannot 
diseased portion of theear, There 
way to cure Deafness, and that is 

tional remedies. Deafness is caused |) 
flamed condition of the mucous linin: 
Eustachian Tube. When this tuts 
flamed you have a rumbling sound or 
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ton, Ky., where he started Ost. 5 and | taken the place, or filled the position, they 
scored a straight-heat victory in 2 064, 2.07, once occupied. I could describe that : phere 
2.064. The following week, Oot. 12, he and tell how his blood became ecattered and 
started again at Lexington, but only got diluted were it need{u),but, as I said before, 
third money. This race was won by Heir- | the purpose of this article is not to go into 
at-Law, and Planet got second money. | details, but to cail forth other and better 

The following week Bumps was ‘aken to | thoughts on the subject, that is, to reveal the 
Louisville, Ky., where he got second/money. magical factor that is to produce the in- 
This was his last race for 1897. He started comparable equine, with his splendid con 
times that season, was first in | formation, invincible correge, tractable 
six races, g>t second money once, third | temper and elegant manners, born and bred 
three times and fourth in one race. His | in the flesh, which will make the old cor- 


ing ancestors, and that alor g the lines that | 
have come down from the trot-giving | 
sources at the foundation of the pedigrees | met are opposed to the use of bopples in racer, 
there has been, for better or worse, @ COD- | 4541 nelieve the prevailing sentiment Is againrt 
sians strainir g in of thoroughbred blood, | their use. They are the cause of a good many 
'an element valued by jsome breeders and | scciaents more or less seriour, and these acet- 
'condemned by otherr. It might ptzzlethe dents freq ertly befall horses that do not wear 
wisest to decide which, as a whole, isthe them, resulting from their use by others. In- 
better bred, but other conditions qual, as | aa oe +t gor wes yo oy a 
between two such horses, ability to carry | a SESS OO OES WEEE SS GS Ee 
‘out the mile the fastest and repeat it the mach danger as those that dc. Itseems upjust 


Ip it there is really something of p!a:tical human 
interes’. A large majority of the drivers I have 


of the breeding, if all is known, to rest py tnese appendages, 
with the b’gher bred of the two. Yet on their own charger. 
as the racing quality covers more than (2, the other han¢, there are some very famcus | 
ability to sustain speed for the mile ont, or | pacers for whom it is claimed that they are ‘nec- | 
for repeats, the h'gher bred horse may lose ©884ry. There are also doubtiess many others | 
his race after all to a better actor possessing | Cm aa take the pains to edacate tiem 
& trifle less ct pacity for sustained epeed. | properly. But the hoppis are such a Jabor-sav- 
Wil! some careful analyst of blood arrange | ing machine that many drivers will use them to 
in columns, side by side, the elements of the 
pedigrees of these two four year olds, sum 
them up at his own estimate of value, and 


the be: t modification to make in the nations! 
rule against hopple~, taking effsct text year, is 


| ever 


| to compel drivers who enter their horses in races 
oftenest will be found, on close analysis‘ to ne subjected to the additional dangers caused | 


when tiey do nt use them | 
| 


save the trouble: f thorough training. Possibly 


telligent foreigners who come to this country to 
buy race horses want with any such t tindard as 
' that? 

apother R'chmond bas also ettared the field 
|in the shape.:f the editor of the American 
Steck Farm. After substantially reiterating the 
| argument of my Indiana frien“, without quota- 
| tion ma)k+,he shows his sppreciation of the 
| point In issue by a labored defence o! reg- 
}istraticn, which no one to my knowledg 
attacked, [I beg leave to assure 
this geutioman that registration is one tuirg 
and tne “standard” (so callie’) quite an 


hearing, and when it is entirely closed D 
is the result, and unless the inflammatio 
be taken out and this tube restored to 
mal condition, hearing will be destroy: 
ever: nine cases out of ten are caused 
tarrh, which is nothing but an inflamed 
tion of the mucous surfaces. 

We will give One Hundred Dollars { 
case of Deafness (caused by catarrh 
not be cured by Hall’s Catarrh Cure. -< 
circulars, free. 

F. J. CHENEY & Co., T 
i-a@Sold by Druggists, T5e. 
Haill’s Family Pills are the best 








BAGSTER TEACHERS’ 


“A marvel of perfection.."—BISHOP VINCENT. 


“A perfect help to Bible study,’”’—S. S. Times. 


GREAT 


BIBLES. 


‘Just what a Teacher wants.’’—C. H. SPURGEON 


The Bible used an¢é endorsed by MR. Moopy 


PREMIUM OFFER! 


| have no fixed type of a rcasxster, 


gross winnings that season amoanted to 
$7740. He 4tarted in qaiite a number of 
races the past season, and reduced his reo. 
ord to 2.044 at Terre Hante, Ind., Sert. 17. 
His winnings this season were between 
$3000 and $1000. Darinz ths Breeders’ 
meeting at Lexington, Ky, Bumpa was 
soldto F. G. Hartwell, Chicsgo, IIl., for 
$3500. It was announced that his new) 
owner bought him for road purposes. The 
son of Baron Wilkes has such a wonderful 
brash of sp3ed that few horses will be able 
tohead him in a quarteror a half-mile, 
dash. Bumps has won 3i heats in from 
2 093 to 2.043, all of which were in races | 
against other horses. The pacers which 
have done better than that are scarce. 





The American Roadster. 


I saw in a turf journal some weeks ago a 
hint that the subject of the roadster would | 
be treated in a foture number, but as it has 
not appeared it occurred to me that your 
readers might liketo be reminded that we 
bat it 
is possible to have one and wmake it 
profitable. How would I go about it? Well, 
to be candid withthe Inquirer I willsay that 
would d«pend largely on how I was 
fixed financially. Uniess, however, I was 
in love with the horse and understood him 
pretty thoroughly, [ would not attempt to! 
breed or train him. The question may have 
been asked, *‘ Can a family of roadsters be 
bred to atype as perfectly as birds are bred | 
toafeather?’’ I reply emphatically yes. 
Then the question of profit may arise, and I 
answer that ic can be done profitably. 

The purpose of this article is not so much 
to gointo details as to place before the| 
reader some general ideas which brought | 
conviction to the writer’s own mind. If 
one does not love a business he should not) 
engage in it, for lakewarm men in any busi- 
ness are generally unsuccessful. That our 
country and individuals would derive great | 
pleasure and profit from the breeding, 
common use and sale of a fixed and fine 
type of roadster there is no room for doubt. 
Let the reader imagine himself a young man 
intending to emigrate to some foreign coun- 
try, and to reside there the remainder of his 


life. Would he not wish to know as much | 


about that country and the character of its 
p2ople as possible? Should not the amateur 
breeder of roadsters be equally desirous to 
acquire the knowledge of how to produce a 
ty pical roadster ? 

Old methods have become obselete, old 
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A Safe Speedy and Positive Cure 


The Safest, Best BLISTER ever used. Takes 
the place of all liniments for mild or severe action. 









sei Guid. "SUPERBEDES ALL CAUTERY 

and Cattle. 

| OR FIRING. pds 4 aie tear orteen. 

Every bottle sold is warranted to faction 

Fr Rue aheti paket 
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| essential. 


servators who sneer at any innovation take 


'@ back seat and hide themselves in the 


back woods. 

I sawinaturf journal recently that the 
Madison-square Garden Horse Show was 
the best educator of taste for fine horses. I 
contend that the American people are al- 


|ready sufficiently educated to buy more 


fine roadsters than there is in the market, 
and that that taste will grow faster than the 
horses to supply it. The horse show is er- 
sential, but the sultable horses are more 
GIFFORD MORGAN, 


ocean Pee ee YEP 
A Study in Breeding. 
** One of my idols tas been shattered, and 


| unless the reports show that some accident 
| befell him I shall be compelied to think 


that Nico is not of the same class as Direc- 


‘tam Kelly.””—Hawiey. 


The accident was there. Forturately 


tll the readerscf your p: per which isthe 
better ? HARK COMSTOCK. 





to allow no hopplies to be used exce;t In classes 
ezpressiy made for hoppled horses. The 
rule against hopples should not be repealed 
in toto. It is jast and proper to exclude them 





Turf Legisiation--TLe Standard. 


Unless the indications are greatly at faul’, | 
there will bea good deal of tsmporary or per-| 
manent legislation necessary bi fore another | 
te tting season is inaugarated. Most <f tne 


least, was purely 
like a great deal of previous trotting leg- | 
islation, hasty, iil-consicere¢, and passed 





upou mainiy by gentlemen who were simply 
proxies. When laws are made inthis way it is 
| natural that they should be short lived. Even 
the | est considered laws are often found to be| 
faulty, and @ very great authority bas said that 
the best work of legisietares has been repealing 


from races w.t) unhoppled horses, and whether 
the American Association concurs or not, the 
National should not secede from that position 
I see no barm in permitiing gentlemen who wiseb 
to use this implement of desiruciion doing so 
provided tne otner drivers in these races are 


last iegisiation «f the National Association, at | S'millarly minsed, but drivers who do not use | 
experimental, and was | SOpples should not be forced to participats in | 


races where they are are. 

Shortening races is another matter upon which 
there might well be legisiation, ihough mach In 
this regard might well be left to the track asro- 
clations. 
tosay tbat no trotting or pacing race stould 


consittofn ore than five heatr,and permit the. 
track associations to arrange the terms and c p- | 





the bad legislation: f their predecessors. 

There are feveral metiers of primary impor- | 
tance thit will ceed immediata attentior, and it 
| willhardiy doto relegate them to the next tro‘- 





ditions under tiis general provisior. Five neais 
are cei tainly enough for any race. It is merely a 
question of time when a limit shall be put on the 
number of heats in trotting and pacing race*. If 


there is abundant reason to think that ite | ting congress, as their postponement for ani tier the question were putnowto the men who do 


effects willnct be permanent. The best of 
horses have off days. The crowd that went 


| year might Work almost irremediable miechief. | 
Probably the first thing inthe order of impor- | 


the campaiguoing whether races shoud be ehori- 
ened or no’, there is no kind of doubt bat the 


to Readville found both horses unflt to | tance ts t' e consideration of ths ‘‘ Simpson jaw.” | (mmense majority would ¥ te in the: firm: tive 
start. Nico had been holding up one hind I know of no sabjsct upon which the optiion of The idea that the “ best three in five” is neces 


leg for two days from an accidental over- 


| blistering, and Directam Kelly was suffer- 


ing with eatarrhal fever. Mr. Forbes 
ordered Nivo started, but drew him after 
the third heat. Mr. Batlei’s horse did not 
start. 

" Hawley ’”’ voices an interesting qiestion 
There are experienced horsemen who 
think that Nico possessesa higher fi ght of 
speed than any trotter in the world, more 
nearly approaching for an eighth or a quar- 
ter the clip of a high-slass pacer. Directum 
Kelly has been timed halves in races that 
seta standard for fiat trotting otherwise 
unheard of except on the down-hill slide at 
old Fleetwood. Where horses are s80 
greatly endowed with speed, their compara- 
tive capacity for the mile out is a question 
of condition and blood, while their racing 
value in com pany largely depends upon the 
further requirement of ** head.’ 

Nico’s sire, Arion, has a troiting record of 
2.072, but his greatest achievement was his 
mile to old-style sulky in 2.107 as a two 
year old, all things considered, as great 
a mile as ever was trotted. Arion 
was by Electioneer (very speed giving, 
bat soft), ont of Manette, by Natwood (game 
and fairly speedy); second dam, Emblem, 
by Tattler (half thoroughbred of gamest 
lines, and champion five year old of his 
day). As Natwood was out of the half 
thoroughbred Miss Rassell (dam of the 
champion Mand §.), by Pilot Jr, and as 
Tattler was by Pilot Jr., there is inbreeding 
to this last-named horse through his great- 
est daughter and greatest son. Hence, in 
his greatnees Arion is a reproduction of the 
Hambletonian-Pilot Jr. formula, which so 
conspicuously ‘ied all others in the days of 
Mand S. and Jj -Eye-See. 

Nico’s dam was Maggie Salian (230), by 
Sultan (very game and fairly : peedy), son of 
The Moor (half thoroughbrex), while the 
dam of Sultan was deep in trotting lines of 
Hambletonian and Mambrino ¢xtraction, 

| representative of average gamenesss. N co’s 

‘second (am was by Jim Munroe, a son of 
| Alexander’s Abdallah, whose dam «as bya 
| thoroughbred son of Wagner. Nico’s third 
dam was by the half-thoroughbred Ameri- 
can Clay. 


| troiting-horse men is more nearly ananimous | 
than upon toils. Itis expressed in private cop-| 
| versation and in the papers devoted to trotting- | 
hors) discussions wth scarcely a dissenting | 
voics. One jOurnal alone to my knowledge | 
favors (ts retention with higher pevalties. Bit 
this paper is au exception and does not at all 
reficct the trend of pubiic opinion. It 
beileves that “the king can do no wrong,” 
and that every law passed by 4 trotting or regis- 
ter association embodies the ne plas no tra of 
human wisdom. It is even a s ickler for the 
long sines outworn 2.30 tincup standard, and a 
journal tiat can advocets that can advocate 
almost aoything. Bat thisisa digressior. 


There can be no postible doubt thet the very 
strong prepondsrance of opinion among trotting- 
horse men isin favor of the repeal or radical 
modifies tion of the * Simpson law.” It has cone 
an immensity of mischief this \ ear, and if nothing 
in the way of repsal is done will do more nex’. 
Ite weak point is that it atterly falls to take into 
consideration the fact that the object of owning, 
training and racing horses is to win races. It 
makes it a crime to “ lay ap” a beat te win a race. 
It le in confilet with the fart great principle of 


sary to make races |i teresting to spectators i+ 
one of the ancient super: titions. Spectators em 
phatically do not want to see lopg-drawn-ou: 
racer. They wear outalike tte horses and th 
men who attend tie me tings. Once ina whi 
some old timer will insist on “ three in five.”’ snc 
public reatiment has too long deferred to this 
old-fcgy notior. Toreein five was invented fo: 
2.30 horees snd notfor 2.10 horses. ]t is strang: 
bow we (till stick in the old rats. Limit your 
races and trot more of them if you desire. Have 
more races on the programme if necessary an‘ 
more people will got» see them. Give the c-ord 
a variety. It is monotony that eatiates. Variety 
never does. We must banish the old three-i: - 
five superstition and get out: f this ogly rut. 

I know of few things that would add more to 
the interest of a trotting meeting than for all the 
contests (f au afternoon to be decided in three 
well-fougbt heats. 











oe) 


ECLIPSE 





racing,and punishes the driver for simply doing his 
duty to the owner of his horse. If trotting is to be | 
successful next year the “Simpson law” must | 
go before the season beging. Otrerwise owners | 
and drivers are liable t> be in open rebellion | 
against it, and the jadges’ stand will practically | 
ignore It. | 


' 

Almost asaccrailary to the repeal cf the) 
Simpson law, a rule snould be enacted prohibit. | 
ing betting on best’. In this practice lies the 
greatect menace to the purity of the trotting | 
tarf,aod, it may be added, to its continued 
existence. The facilities of bookmakers fo: | 
corrupting drivers is Immense, and very often : 
driver can“ throw” one cr more heats sithou’ 
losing whatever share of the purse or stake h: 
isseapable «(f winning. Heat betting affords : 
cout nual temptation to crooked work in the 
sulky, and sut jects the public to the risk of bein 
robbed by people who are experts in the bas! 
nets. This legislation alone is sufficiently im 
portant to justify calling an extra session cf the 
congress on the exertion of such ad interim 
powers as the boards may posses’, 

The Gemand for vew legislation author'zing 
the emp'oymert of pri fessional judges inst aa 
of our present happy-ac-lucky system bas also 
become very urge: t and very insistent. Person- 
ally I do not expect a trotting millenium to resuli 
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immediately from this innovatior. The wizes: 
and most just decisions«f our ablest and best 
courts are frequently challenged and criticised 


Boston, - Mass. 














It migbt bes. ficient for toe present | 


Littie use in such case to fire | 
| 





Bagster Art Bible 


PROFUSELY EMBELLISHED WITH 


Full Page Half-Tone Illustrations from Photo 


| 


graphs of Paintings of the 





WORLD'S GREATEST MASTERS. 


INCLUDED IN OUR LIST ARE 


Dork, Rapnaet, Rubens, Muritto, Horr. 
MANN, PLockHorst, MuNKACSY, 
Micuaet AncELo, Scuopin, 


and many others, 
Price within reach of all. 
eet HALF PRICE OF 
FORMER ART BIBLES 
Fine Divinity Circuit Binding, Extra 
Large Self Pronouncing Type, Fine 


Paper, References, Concordance. 
Size of Page, 5 1-2 x 8 3-8 Inches. 








Advantages of the ART BIBLE. 
"TEACHERS OP CHILDREN'S CLASSES 


in Sunday School can instantly gain 

the attention of their scholars by showing 

| these beautiful pictures and then relating the 
Story illustrated. 


CHILDREN AT HOME, attracted by these 

illustrations, will love better the *‘ Sweet 
Story of Old,” and learn more of Him, who 
said : “ Suffer the little children to come unto 
me. 


A 





REAL WORK OF ART speaks to the 
heart and understanding of all. Thus, 


MADONNA AND CHILD. JESUS. 


GROSS 


the leading events of the Old and New Testa- (This shows one of the illustrations from the I 
ment are made more real and life-like, and Bible, but reduced to about one guurte? 
young and old alike learn to love #he Book of and printing in this Bible is superior to n 


the world, and magazine work.) 


Specimen of Type in Art Bibles and Style F Bagster Teacher’s Bible: 
Lxhortation to ail goodness, PHILIPPIANS, 4. 


Tiveraliiy of t 





| 6 Be careful" for 1 
every thing by pray: 
| tion, with thanksgivil 
quests be made know! 

7 And the peace” 
passeth all understau sh 


OUR GREAT OFFER! 


Style G, Bagster Art Bible.—Fine Morocco, Divini:y Circuit Bi 
~ . y Circuit Bind- ) 

ing, linen lined, lony primer type, self-pronouncing. Publishers’ l $6 00 FOR ONL) 

. \ : ; ' 

Subscription One Year to this publication, 


list price 
=: Fine Morocco Binding, Divini ‘ircuit, le *r-lined to edg 
ublishors’ list, @8.00), can te bac hee ~ aad es ivinity Circuit, leather-lined to edge, 
Style F, Bagster Teacher's Bible. 
Circuit, (same type as Art Bibie), an 





prehend that for which also' I am! 
cpprehended of Christ Jésus. 

13 Lrethren, I count not myself to 
h ‘wo apprehended: but this one) 21000 2% 
hing I do, forgetting those things} “*** 
which are behind, and reaching forth | 3 aa 5.1 


l Zec. 3, 2 


Ac. 9.3.6 





Suse H, Bagster Art Bible. — 
( 


> 
Long primer type, eelf-prencunsiag Divinity } ae 
Styte B, Samster Fensher’ d subscription One Year to this publication { ONLY 
y +, Bagster leacher’s Bible.— Full, regular si : ont siniew } 
Circuit, and subscription One Year to thin publiceticn’” as" —_— an — { ONLY 


| §@~Patent Thumb Index with any Art or Teacher’s Bible, 50 cents additional. We pa) 


| The above prices include one year’s subscription to | 
| MASS. PLOUGHMAN and a copy of a Bagst 
| 


Bible, of any of the three styles given. The offer 


is open both to old and new subscribers. 
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